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Are the Square Deal and the © 
Golden Rule Good Business? 


B Revi of its deep conviction that the peace and prosperity of the 


















Republic depend on the promulgation of amicable relations between 

employers and employees, FORBES MAGAZINE will continuously 
seek to promote understanding and friendliness between those high up and 
those lower down the business scale. 


$1000 
Prize Contest | 


First Prize $500 Second Prize $200 
Third Prize 100 Fourth Prize 50 
15 Prizes $10 Each 











These prizes are offered for the most interesting articles in reply to the 
question: 


Who Is the Best Employer 
in America? 


Everyone in the country is entitled to compete, the only condition being that 
he or she must write about his or her own employer and tell why the em- 
ployer is liked by his workers—everything he has done for them, how he 
shows consideration for them, the little and big things he does and says 
i} which win him the esteem of those he employs. The replies should contain 
i at least five hundred words and may run to three or four thousand words 
if this be necessary to tell the whole story. 








Contest Closes January 31, 1918 


Send manuscripts to CONTEST EDITOR 


We reserve the right to print any manuscripts or letters received and will early 
begin printing stories submitted in the contest in advance of the awarding of prizes. 
The three well known men who will act as judges will be named later. 
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To give us a friendly boost, mention Forses MAGaAzIne when dealing with ob: advertisérs—they’re trustworthy. 
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GIFTS FOR THE NATIONS 
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WANT BOOKS 


Send them all the books you can, 
but be sure to include a copy of 





Men Who Are 
Making America 


By B. C. FORBES 


The most inspiring book published in 
25 years. More thrilling than fiction, the 
articles outdo romance. They are the 
actual life stories of the 50 leading busi- 
ness giants of America. Handsomely 
bound, 500 pages, 50 full page illustra- 
tions. $3.00 a copy, postpaid. 

We will forward direct either home or 
abroad at our expense. 
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How One Man Sold Sixty 
Subscriptions to Forbes 
Magazine in Less Than 


Two Weeks— 


Devoting an hour and a 
half of his spare time daily, 
he earns $30 a week extra. 


S. W. Hanson is an average young man. But 
he has the qualilics that make for permanent 
success. 


Stimulated by an ambition to increase his earn- 
ings without sacrificing his present position, he 
devotes his spare time to selling subscriptions to 
Forbes Magazine. 


Read Mr. Hanson’s own ietter telling of how 
congenial he has found the work and what an ex- 
cellent opportunity Forbes Magazine offers to 
any man or woman who wants to earn more: 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
Equitable Bldg., New York. 
Gentlemen :— 

I am deeply pleased with my success in securing over 
sixty subscribers to Forbes Magazine in less than two 
weeks. This is wonderful in view of the fact that I have 
but an hour and a half each day to devote to prospective 
subscribers. Little did I dream that my admiration for 
Mr. Forbes’ writings would lead to this happy success. 


If I were an accomplished salesman I would not think 
so much of my achievement. Again, as I am not gifted 
with hypnotic powers to unduly influence a person, I 
have but one conclusion to draw, namely, that FORBES 
MAGAZINE sells on its merits. 


Very few people are wholly unfamiliar with the ac- 
complishments of Mr. Forbes’ able pen. So, it is neces- 
sary only to give a bricf outline of the principal features 
of the Magazine to secure a subscriber. 


My greatest happiness lics in this, that I was prompted 
to seek subscribers to FORBES MAGAZINE through the 
conviction that I was bestowing an ever new and lasting 
benefit upon all who subscribed. 


May others avail themselves of this opportunity to sell 
this much needed and sought for publication. 
Very truly yours, 
S. W. HANSON. 


Mr. Hanson never had sold a 
magazine subscription in his life— 
had never sold anything before nor 
had he ever tried to sell anything. 


He is regularly employed from 


nine until five. All the time he could 
spare was about an hour and a half 
a day—and yet he sold on an aver- 
age of 5 subscriptions a DAY—net- 
ting him nearly $30. 


As Mr. Hanson states in his letter 
—FORBES MAGAZINE needs no 
boosting, no special inducements, 
no argument. 


One glance at the contents, one 
look over the inspiring articles it 
contains is all that is necessary and 
a new subscriber is made. 


What Mr. Hanson has done you 
can do. You will earn a splendid 
income in your spare moments as a 
special representative of Forbes 
Magazine. 


By filling in and mailing the 
coupon below, you have used the 
first key to the door of Success. 
Your ambition and ability will soon 
place you in the earn more class. 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Broadway, New York. 


I want to earn more representing 
FORBES MAGAZINE. Tell me how. 
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FORBES MAGATINE, 


FEATURES IN 
EARLY ISSUES 


YOUNGER GIANTS 


A series of articles on 
younger financial and busi- 
ness giants is in preparation. 
In this country there are 
many notable instances of 
extraordinary achievement be- 
fore the age of thirty-five. 
Articles telling very fully how 
{hese young men have fought 
their way up will be a feature, 
as they carry many helpful 
pointers for others anxious to 
succeed. One of the first of 
these sketches tells the re- 
markable story of a young 
man who made more than 
one trip to Europe on cattle 
boats as part of his youthful 
experience to gain insight into 
| life at all angles. He has 
| since become a national figure 
although only thirty-five. 


MORE ABOUT SHONTS 


Only half the story of Theo- 
dore P. Shonts, Misfit, is told 
in this issue. What will in- 
terest New Yorkers particu- 
larly is the real explanation 
of how subways came to cease 
running through lack of coal. 
General Manager Hedley was 
overruled by Shonts, who en- 
tered into a_ little private 
arrangement with E. J. Ber- 
wind, the Interborough execu- 
tive committee member who 
should have supplied the coal 
on time. The reason’ for 
Shonts having quit Panama 
is also interesting. 


RAILROADS 


This magazine will continue 
to direct attention to the rail- 
road problem until effective 
action has been taken. There 
are not lacking at this writing 
indications that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has at 
last been prodded into waking 
up to a realization of the criti- 
cal conditions that their short- 
sighted policies have brought 
about. 
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FEATURES IN 
EARLY ISSUES 


JUNIOR CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE 


Young America is enrolled 
into a splendid body of Boy 
Scouts. We have also the 
Junior Naval Reserve. But 
what about young business 
scouts? What about the young 
business reserve? What is 
America doing in an organiz-, 
ing way to develop our busi- 
ness force of tomorrow? An 
article of real importance will 
be printed on this subject. It 
does not stop at theorizing 
but outlines a concrete plan 
for organizing Junior Cham- 
bers of Commerce or similar 
bodies throughout the whole, 
country. It is so sensible and 
so valuable and so timely a 
movement that our responsible 
business leaders cannot well 
ignore it. 


THE FUTURE OF 
AUTOMOBILES 


What is going to happen to 
the automobile industry? Is 
the war going to ruin it or 
is the industry to adjust itself 
to changed conditions and be- 
come stronger than ever be- 
fore? A_ representative of 
Forbes Magazine is now con- 
ducting investigations through- 
out the country, and his ma- 
ture conclusions will be given 
without bias. This subject 
warrants the attention of 
more than simply holders of 
automobile securities. 


TAX EXEMPT SECURITIES . 


Taxes are becoming so bur- 
densome that many securities 
holders are anxiously trying 
to readjust their investments 
so that their final net income 
will be sufficient to maintain: 
them in their accustomed 
mode of life. An important 
article, written by an author4, 
ity, gives concrete informa-: 
tion regarding the personali 
Property tax law and how, 
bond holders can best melt 
the present situation. q 
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When American soldiers are being captured, transports are being sunk, elections are resulting disap- 


pointingly, taxes are multiplying onerously and investment markets are becoming demoralized heartbreak- 


ingly—-when everything seems to be going wrong, read Kipling’s IF, cut this page out, pin it over your 
desk or put it in your pocket and re-read it when things threaten to go to smash. It will brace you. 


Hf 


F YOU can keep your head when all about you 
Are losing theirs and blaming it on you; 
If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you, 
But make allowance for their doubting too: 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting, 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, 
Or being hated don’t give way to hating, 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise ; 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your master ; 
If you can think—and not make thoughts your aim, 
If you can meet with Triumph and Disaster 
And treat thosé two impostors just the same: 
If you can bear to hear the truth you’ve spoken 
Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 
Or watch the things you gave your life to, broken, 
And stoop and build ’em up with worn-out tools ; 


If you can make one heap of all your winnings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and toss, 
And lose, and start again at your beginnings 
And never breathe a word about your loss: 
If you can force your heart and nerve and sinew 
To serve your turn long after they are gone, 
And so hold on when there is nothing in you 
Except the Will which says to them: “Hold on!” 


If you can talk with crowds and keep your virtue, 
Or walk with Kings—nor lose the common touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt you, 
If all men count with you, but none too much: 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 
With sixty seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the Earth and everything that’s in it, 
And—which is more—you’ll be a Man, my son! 














“With all thy getting, get Understanding.” 


FAG T-ASND 


COMMENT 


ii 


J. P. Morgan & Company must 
MORGAN not desert the New Haven Rail- 
SHOULDN’T road in its hour of need. It was 
LIE solely because this great banking 
DOWN. house was behind the property 
that many investors bought the 
road’s bonds and stocks.. And it was the policy of 
the Morgan-Mellen regime that brought the road. to 
disaster. It might be legal, but it would not be ethical 
for Morgan & Company to stand from under when 
their support is direly needed. It is hinted that 
rgan & Company may not take a leading part in 
assisting the company to market the $45,000,000 of 
eferred stock recently authorized and that the firm 
is not eager to take any considerable amount of the 
issue. It is to be hoped that this is not true. 
is to be hoped that Morgan & Company 
will appreciate the responsibility develving upon 
them, a responsibility which cannot be honorably 
jettisoned at this critical stage. Morgan & Company 
must not write themselves down as only fair-weather 
friends of properties inseparably linked with them. 
If this great banking firm gets behind the new 
preferred issue, publicly declares its faith in the 
re-financing, takes a generous block of the stock itself 
and induces its friends to subscribe, then the New 
Haven would probably get on its feet. 

If Morgan & Company prove deserters and New 
Haven security holders suffer still further, it will not 
redound to the credit of America’s foremost banking 
house. : 

* * * 


Instead of always trying to get the best of a bargain, 


try giving the best of it once in a while. Note the in- 


ward effect of your experiment. 
* * &- 


Exactly ten years ago the panic 
was raging in Wall Street and 
throughout the financial centers 
of the country. There have been 
many changes since then among 
those who figured prominently in 
the memorable events of October-November, 1907. 
Let’s take a glance at who was who then and what 
has become of them. 

Gone is J. P. Morgan, the generalissimo of the 
forces which finally quelled the panic. The J. P. 
Morgan of today is not of like caliber; he is not a 
dominating figure in the financial world of the pres- 


THE PANIC: 
TEN 

YEARS 
AFTER. 





ent time, nor is he likely to fill his father’s shoes in 
that respect, although there are few financiers as 
thoroughly respected by the financial community as 
Jack Morgan. Gone, too, is Edward H. Harriman, 
who was a veritable tower of strength during those 
fateful days. Gone, too, is Fritz Augustus Heinze, 
whose ill-starred United Copper Company was in a 
sense the match which set the whole financial bon- 
fire alight. Instead of dying worth the $50,000,000 
which popular fancy ascribed to Heinze in his palmy 
days when Amalgamated gladly bought him out in 
Montana, he died almost poor. 

Another notable figure in the panic, who had his 
fingers badly burned, has also shuffled off—Henry H. 
Rogers. The founder of Amalgamated was one of 
the arch-speculators of America and the 1907 squeeze 
found him so overextended that he had to hock al- 
most everything he owned to raise the funds neces- 
sary to keep him afloat. It is commonly understood 
that Rogers had to pay 11 per cent for the money 
lent him. He is one man whose memory has not 
improved with the passing of time—in this respect 
being very different from Harriman and, one might 
also say, Morgan. The redoubtable James J. Hill, 
who weathered the panic nobly, has also gone to his 
reward, a reward which posterity agrees almost unan- 
imously ought to be altogether favorable, for the 
work done by the Empire Builder of the Northwest 
looms up larger with the. passing of years. 

Fate has dealt variously with others who figured 
in the panic. The Knickerbocker Trust Company 
had a hard row to hoe after the sensational death of 
President Barney, whose activities had not a little to 
do with the gravity of the upheaval, and the institu- 
tion no longer exists under that name. Oakleigh D. 
Thorne, about whose institution, the Trust Com- 
pany of America, the storm raged with great ferocity, 
made a brave fight to regain his feet but finally 
decided to sell out. He is still in the ring, however, 
and not at all a candidate for the alms house. Morse, 
who was sent to the Atlanta Penitentiary—some say 
as a scapegoat—contrived to secure his release, and 
while he has not reentered the banking field, he has 
resumed his shipping business at the old stand and is 
rapidly becoming a factor in that sphere. Since 
gaining his freedom his health his improved wonder- 
fully—he was pardoned, it will be recalled, because 
doctors and other officials swore that he could not 
live another year. Gates, senior, and Gates, junior, 
whose affairs played a prominent part in the Wall 
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Street doings of that day, have joined the silent ma- 
jority. 

One man who had to do close figuring in order to 
protect his interests ten years ago has since risen 
sensationally, namely, Charles M. Schwab. Betlile- 
hem Steel shares sold in 1907 at $8. Nine years later 
they sold at $700. But Schwab has worked during 
the last decade as few men have ever worked; he has 
earned his success. 

Another veteran who was called into the inner 
councils to help in stemming the financial debacle 
and is still hale and hearty is E, H. Gary. There were 
many questionings of the motives of the Steel Cor- 
poration interests when they arranged to take over 
the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, but a clearer 
perspective has enabled the public to see the facts in 
their true setting. What would have happened had 
not Mr. Morgan and Mr. Gary acted as they did, no 
one can guess. 

George F. Baker and James Stillman, who were 
General Morgan’s chief lieutenants during the panic, 
have scarcely changed during the intervening ten 
years. Mr. Baker, although seventy-seven, is still 
spry and is still a director in enough corporations to 
keep ten ordinary mortals overworked. His appear- 
ance before the Pujo Money Trust Committee did a 
little to acquaint the public with Mr. Baker, but not 
very much. He still elects to hide behind a Chinese 
wall so far as the public are concerned. His fortune 


-has increased many millions since then, even after 


deducting the $1,000,000 which he generously contri- 
buted to the Red Cross, a contribution which was as 
nothing to him compared with the contribution of 
his only son, George F. Baker, Jr., to the service of 
the Government, a service which entailed the braving 
of Germany’s submarines during a trip to Europe as 
head of a commission to Italy. 

The years have also dealt kindly with Mr. Still- 
man. His institution, the National City Bank, in 
the last decade has made history faster than any 
other financial institution in the world; but Mr. 
Stillman refuses to ascribe any credit for this to him- 
self—he attributes all to Mr. Vanderlip and the other 
active members of the bank’s force. Since the war 
began, Mr. Stillman has spent much time in Europe 
and the cables have oftener than once recorded not- 
able charitable acts by him, especially in France, 
where he has taken a lead in providing for needy 
children. I saw Mr. Stillman talking the other day 
with another veteran who rendered yeoman service 
during the trying days of 1907, Jacob H. Schiff. Al- 
though now in the septuagenarian class, Mr. Schiff, 
like Mr. Baker, is as fleet of foot, clear of mind and 
keen of eye as a fifty-year-old. The house of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Company, of which Mr. Schiff is the head, 
has steadily grown. Some thought that it would lose 
much of its power and prestige when Harriman died 
but, as a matter of fact, it is stronger and more influ- 
ential today than it ever was before. 

One youngish man not widely known in the panic 
days, but who proved one of Mr. Morgan’s most 
useful aides, has since loomed up as an international 


financial figure of the first magnitude, to wit, Henry 
P. Davison. Mr. Morgan was fond of declaring that 
Harry Davison was the biggest “find” made during 
the panic. The occasion, ’tis said, begets the man. 
The 1907 panic begot Davison. It would be more 
accurate to say that Davison had already made him- 
self and that the 1907 crisis merely afforded him op- 
portunity to demonstrate his calibre. There is no 
banker in the United States ranked higher than Da- 
vison at the present moment, and as he is only fiity, 
his future presumably is not all behind him. It is 
doubtful if any other man in America could have 
raised over $100,000,000 as Davison did for the Red 
Cross. He is a great believer in doing things in a 
big way. He staggered everybody at Washington 
as well as his New York friends when he announced 
that he was to ask the public to contribute $100,000, 
000 for Red Cross purposes. He recently remarked 
to a friend, “If we had asked for $5,000,000, I doubt 
whether it could have been raised. By asking $100, 
000,000 the whole country had to sit up and take 
notice. The bigness of the thing impressed them. 
It is always a good thing to aim high.” Mr. Davi- 
son’s handling of the Red Cross has been one of the 
notable business achievements of the war to date. 

I am told that Mr. Morgan recently went to Wash- 
ington very anxious to talk over a very important 
financial matter. with his right-hand partner, but 
found it impossible to interest him in any business 
subject. Instead of the interview consisting of a dis- 
cussion of Mr. Morgan’s problem, it resulted in a 
talk by Mr. Davison on the plans and purposes of 
the Red Cross. A newspaper man recently drew Mr. 
Davison’s attention rather excitedly to Congress’s 
taxation problems, but found the banker quite indif- 
ferent on the subject. I remember that Mr. Davison 
once said to me, “All through my life the job I held 
at the moment was to me the biggest and most im- 
portant thing in the world to me.” It is plain that 
he is still adhering to this principle. 

Another Morgan partner to whom the years have 
brought changes is George W. Perkins. He was 
almost as conspicuous as Mr. Morgan during those 
parlous days. He worked day and night, but, un- 
fortunately, made one bad misstep; he told a news- 
paper reporter that a run on the Trust Company of 
America was feared, and as this statement was fea- 
tured with big headlines in the paper next morning, 
there was, of course, a rush of frightened depositors 
who clamored for their money. Until America en- 
tered the war there were few men of Mr. Perkins’s 
character engaged in unselfish public service. It has 
often been a thankless task, but the work Perkins 
has done and is doing will win recognition in due 
time. 

What changes will 1917-1927 bring? 


* * * 


If you cannot demonstrate your patriotism by storni- 
ing German trenchés, you can demonstrate it by fore- 
going another slice of roast beef. Table patriotism 1s 
not incomparable with trench patriotism. 
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FORBES 


Don’t imagine that business con- 


LUXURY ditions are to continue as they 
MANUFAC- are. We are still largely on a 
TURERS, peace basis. We must prepare 


for transition to a war basis. 
Every manufacturer and every 
seller of luxuries should face the coming conditions 
and seek to readjust his activities. The exercise of 
foresight may save serious losses and likewise save 
regrets. The official lopping-off of essential materials 
from manufacturers of pleasure automobiles is an 
example of what must be expected all along the line. 
[he nation’s business today is war. Anything not 
helpful to winning the war will and should receive 
secondary consideration. By approaching and co- 
operating with the authorities it should be possible 
for many different lines of industry to equip them- 
selves to turn out war supplies of some kind or other. 
If makers of luxuries persist in doing “business as 
vsual,” thus absorbing workers, the Government will 

questionably find it necessary to conscript labor. 
And this process is not likely’to be carried out with 
tender regard for those whose activities are not 
beneficial to the nation at this critical hour. 


BE WARNED. 


* * * 


So many authentic accounts of atrocities by Germans 
are beginning to reach America that every alien enemy 
who hopes to continue to enjoy the protection of the 
Stars and Stripes will consult his own interest if he 
scrupulously observes Secretary of War Baker's in- 
junction to keep a shut mouth, 

ee ae 


Alfred R. Urion, one of Chicago’s 
most noted lawyers, has given up 


QUITS ‘ 

money-making, the newspapers 
MONEY. ° 

announce, and will devote the 
MAKING. 


remainder of his life “to working 
for his fellow man.” This an- 
nouncement is almost exactly the same as that made 
by George W. Perkins when he resigned from J. P. 
Morgan & Company seven years ago. I know an 
equally prominent financier who would gladly quit 
business if he could find suitable outlet for his talents 
in public service. And we have many illustrious 
examples at present of financial and business leaders 
forsaking their vocations to serve their country with- 
out thought of reward—except consciousness of a 
noble duty well done. Incidentally, in talking with 
a very prominent banker who has taken up dollar-a- 
year duty at Washington, I was interested in learning 
that he will draw no salary whatever so long as he is 
away from his desk. 

ls all this significant of the birth of a new spirit? 
Is the contest in Europe between civilization and 
barbarity bringing home to men’s souls eternal truths 
neglected during the present generation? Are think- 
ing men now pondering how little mere money-mak- 
ing avails unless the processes back of it are of service 
to the world? Nation after nation is being scourged 
and chastened—Germany, despite her bold front, is 
writhing in hunger and agony ; France is bleeding and 
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parched; Britain has not escaped deep affliction; 
Russia has come through the fires and so have a 
dozen of the minor nations of Europe. 

America is about to experience war’s chastening. 
Men’s minds are turning as never before to the reali- 
ties of life and of death, to the things that count. Is 
this nation to experience a re-birth? Is selfishness to 
be softened? Are men’s hearts to become less hard- 
ened? Are the eternal verities to enter and occupy 
men’s minds more? Are the petty schemings of the 
market-place, which too often have engrossed men’s 
whole existence, to recede into their proper place in 
life? Are justice, humanity and things of the spirit 
to be enthroned? Are more men hereafter to dedi- 
cate themselves to serving their fellow men rather 
than to self-seeking? 

It is my humble opinion that the war will bring 
nearer the ushering in of the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. 

*x* * * 

There’s no real fun in fooling people. 

* * * 


Great financiers test a man’s 


HOW mettle before placing him in a 
DAVISON responsible position. How H. P. 
TESTED Davison subjected Harvey D. 
GIBSON. Gibson to a supreme test before 


making him an executive officer 
of the Liberty National Bank throws light on the 
extreme care Mr. Davison exercises in picking his 
men—as the foremost partner of J. P. Morgan & 
Company for the last ten years or more, Mr. Davison 
has discovered more “stars” than almost any other 
banker in America and placed them in positions of 
eminence. The following incident has never before 
been printed: 

Seward Prosser, before his selection as president 
of the Liberty National Bank, had been greatly im- 
pressed by young Gibson’s extraordinary energy, 
ability and enthusiasm—at thirty Gibson was the 
most forceful figure in the whole express business. 
The first thing Mr. Prosser did when named for the 
Liberty presidency was to ask Gibson to come with 
him as his assistant. Although Mr. Gibson was then 
earning more than the average bank president’s salary 
he promptly grasped the opportunity—without, by 
the way, knowing anything about his salary, which 
proved to be so small that he had to laugh on 
receiving his first pay check. His work as assistant 
became extraordinarily valuable, and at the end of 
eighteen months Mr. Prosser informed him that the 
directors were to make him vice-president of the 
bank, adding that all the directors had endorsed the- 
idea except Mr. Davison, with whom there had been 
no opportunity to discuss the matter—“but he will 
be all for it,” added President Prosser. 

When the meeting day came, Mr. Gibson, highly 
elated at the recognition his conscientious efforts 


were to receive, expectantly awaited the congratula-. 
tions of the directors when they emerged from the. 
board room. 


Instead, they filed past him! 
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What could have happened? Had a cog slipped? 
Had his promotion been vetoed? 

Out came Mr. Prosser with a downcast coun- 
tenance. Mr. Davison, chaifman of the Executive 
Committee and “father” of the institution, had 
requested Mr. Prosser not to bring the matter before 
the board that day. Although Mr. Prosser had 
earnestly urged favorable action, Mr. Davison, while 
admitting that he thought highly of Gibson, asked 
the president to do nothing that day. Mr. Prosser 
extended to his aid his profound regrets. He could 
not understand why “Harry” had taken the position 
he had—it was most unusual for him not to back up 
the president in any recommendation made. 

“Don’t worry about it,” Gibson told Mr. Prosser. 
“If Mr. Davison doesn’t want me to be a vice-presi- 
dent of the Liberty Bank, I don’t want to be a vice- 
president of it. But the time is going to come when 
he will want me to be a vice-president, and when that 
time comes I will be glad to be a vice-president of the 
bank. We will simply make him want me to be a 
vice-president.” 

In two hours Gibson had dismissed his disappoint- 
ment and was throwing himself even more enthusi- 
astically than ever before into his work. 

About a month later Mr. Davison asked Mr. Prosser 
how Gibson was getting along. Excellently, he was 
told. “What did he say? Was he heartbroken?” 
“Not a bit of it,” Mr. Prosser told Mr. Davison. “He 
said he didn’t want to be a vice-president if you didn’t 
want him to be one, but he thought the time would 
come when you would want to make him a_vice- 
president.” 

“TI do want him to be a vice-president,” Davison 
explained. “The only reason I took the attitude I 
did was that he was somewhat of a new-comer and 
that we had not had a chance to observe him thor- 
oughly. I wanted to see how he would act under 
disappointment and adversity ; I wanted to see if he 
had a yellow streak in him.” 

Harvey D. Gibson had come through the test suc- 
cessfully. He was elected not only vice-president 
but, a little later, president of the Liberty Bank and 
this year was chosen by Chairman Davison of the 
War Council of the American Red Cross as General 
Manager of the American Red Cross with the whole 
of the United States as his field. It is a big job, but 
Mr. Gibson is handling it brilliantly. For several 
weeks he has been touring the country, along with 
Mr. Davison, giving the American people an account 
of the stewardship of the Red Cross managers. One 
of the notable achievements of the war has been the 
developing of the Red Cross: 

o Bg 

If you are always in time for your work you are apt 
to be in time for promotion. The late comer usually 
gets left. 


A husky young man has jist gone 
out of my office. He wanted me 


HELP : to introduce him. to some multi- 
THAT millionaire who would hand over 
HURTS. 


$1,000 to him. The loss of part 
of one of his arms was sufficient 
reason, he seemed to think, why somebody shou! | 
give him enough money to put him through colleg:. 
Questioning brought out that he received $4,000 con - 
pensation for the accident which cost him half his arin 
and that instead of using this money for his educatic 
he took a flyer in Wall Street—and, of course, lost. 


Perhaps I should have sympathized with him. 
Perhaps I should have promised to recommend hiin 
to some capitalist. Perhaps I should have patted hiin 
on the back for his ambition to acquire a college 
education. 

But I did none of these things. It was evident 
that he possessed a notion that he could and should 
get something for nothing, that things should be 
handed him, that it was not up to him to fight his 
own battles and make his own way in the world. 
What I told him was that he had proclaimed himse!f 
a foolish person by gambling in stocks he knew 
nothing about, that he should be ashamed to ask any - 
one for money, and that he ought to get a job at once 
and do his studying at night, using his wages to he!p 
out his family—he is the oldest of ten children and 
the father earns only $15 a week. I admonished him 
to quit expecting the world to do things for him and 
to get it into his head that he must become self- 
reliant, that he must cultivate a spirit of manly inde- 
pendence, that he must cast out all notions of becom- 
ing a parasite, a great big six-footer like him, with a 
good education and ability to speak several languages 
I told him that, in his frame of mind, any present of 
$1,000 would tend to sap his manhood and would hurt 
rather than help him in the end. I appealed to his 
ambition by pointing out that if he should get the 
money he was begging and did succeed in life he 
would always feel that he owed his success to some- 
body else, whereas if he started right now to breast 
the world and earn money by his own efforts he wou!d 
experience a sense of satisfaction and happiness and 
self-respect that would abide with him all his days. 
He admitted that the kind of work he wanted could 
be done with his head rather than with his hands and 
that the lack of an arm was not, in this respect, any 
fatal handicap. 

If any well-to-do person who reads this thinks my 
advice to the young giant was wrong and that t!ic 
loan or the gift of money would do him good rather 
than harm, please let him or her remit. I will glacly 
furnish details. 

ee Bed 


To our departing heroes: Mizpah. 
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OURSELVES AS OTHERS SEE US 


Larger Edition Already Called For—Which Articles Do 
Readers Like—and Dislike? 


Readers may be interested to 
know the progress made by this pub- 
The demand for the first 


three issues was so large that the 


lication. 


fourth issue had to be increased by 
3,000 copies. Inasmuch as a scaling 
down of the initial impressions had 
been expected, the necessity for aa 
increase so early in the magazine’s 


life is peculiarly gratifying. 


Letters continue to be received in . 


The Kind of Letter We Like to Get. 
Dear Sir: 

As a reader of several publications 
on “business” the first. and second 
numbers of Forbes Magazine have 
interested me deeply, and I understand 
the value of the coming issues. 

As I am twenty years of age and 
want to forge ahead in business this 
new publication will prove helpful to 
me, and also to all “boys” who are 
striving to succeed in business. Wish- 
ing you every success and assuring 
you I will boost it to my friends. 

EDWARD J. SILLER, Jr. 
* * * 


International Committee Secretary 
Wants It in 1,350 Y. M. C. A.’s All 
Over United States. 

Dear Sir: 

I have been greatly interested in the 
first two issues of the Forbes Maga- 
zine because it covers a great deal of 
the material which we are promoting 
in our Thrift and War-Saving Cam- 
paign, both in industry. and in the 
military camps over the country. I 
would be interested to know if any 
arrangement could be made for put- 
ting your magazine in the libraries of 
every army Y. M. C. A. building (about 
350) and in every Y. M. C. A. library 
over the country (over 1,000). 


* * * 


Finds the Magazine Good. 
Dear Sir: 
I want to congratulate you on the 
good magazine you’re making. 
CHARLES STOKES WAYNE. 
* * * 
Georgia Newspaper’s Tribute. 
A new magazine has appeared— 
Forbes. It is devoted to “doers and 
doings.” B.C. Forbes has been syndi- 


cating his splendid inspirational stuff 
for years and now is devoting all his 
output to this center-shot magazine. 
It is published in New York—fort- 
nightly—The Banner, Athens, Gz 


large numbers from readers. While 
these are deeply appreciated, the 
editors would welcome comments on 
specific articles. By learning the 
kind of articles readers specially like 
and the kind they do not care for, 
the editors will be better able to 
shape the magazine’s program along 
acceptable lines. 

Requests have already been re- 
ceived for more articles on “‘High- 
Placed Misfits,” candidates for this 
series being freely suggested. On 


A. TRIBUTE 


Theodore H. Price, one of Amer- 
ica’s most erudite writers on eco- 
nomics, pays the following gracious 
tribute in his weekly, Commerce and 
Finance, read by almost every im- 
portant man of affairs and student 
of economics in the country: 


“It is always a pleasure to welcome 
a new entrant into the field of journal- 
ism, and we are glad to congratulate 
our friend, B. C. Forbes, upon the 
sturdiness of his latest child, the fort- 
nightly Forbes Magazine, now eight 
weeks old. The fourth issue has just 
appeared, and we are confident that it 
will be found specially interesting. 
Mr. Forbes has the gift, or faculty, of 
getting big men to talk for publica- 
tion, and will print the views of many 
prominent railway executives and 
financiers upon the predicament of the 
American railways and the measures 
of reilef.that should be provided. 

“In each successive number of his 
magazine thus far he has succeeded in 
humanizing his discussion of economic 
subjects by presenting a symposium of 
opinion from those who are willing, 
nothwithstanding their high position, 
to express themselves in language that 
the public can understand. 

“Mr. Forbes is a Scotsman, and, like 
his great prototype, Blackwood, has 
preferred to take full responsibility 
for his publication by naming it after 
himself. 

“If he can keep the pace he has set 
“Forbes” will become as great and 
permanent an institution as “Black- 
woods” was and is.” 

* * * 


From a Notable American Railroad 
Man Now in England. 
Dear Sir: 

I am glad you are branching out 
with a publication of your own, and 
hope it will prove a conspicuous suc- 
cess. Certainly under your manage- 
ment it will prove interesting and 
valuable to its readers. 

HENRY W. THORNTON. 


the other hand, several of the older 
generation have urged that such 
articles be left to muckraking publi- 
cations and that no place be given 
them in this magazine. Our policy 
in this respect is to print such articles 
only in cases where their publication 
may do some good. It is our inten- 
tion from time to time to print fear- 
less articles of this nature since evils 
cannot be cured by ignoring them. 
The following are a few of the 
letters received from readers: 
Kept Famous Editor Reading Until 
Nearly Midnight. 
Dear Sir: 

I took up the second number of your 
magazine early last evening, intending 
to read only a few minutes, and I kept 
on until nearly midnight, when I 
should have been doing something 


else. I read it from beginning to end 
and ‘found it all original, forceful, in- 


teresting. I cannot forbear telling 
you so. 


* * * 
An Advertising Expert’s Suggestions 
for Improvements. 

Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on Forbes Maga- 
zine. It is full of interesting: stuff. 
It seems to me that there is a real 
field for a publication such as you are 
getting out. If I may offer the sug- 
gestion, however, it seems to me that 
the typographical appearance could 
be improved about, say, 5,000 per 
cent. Also your cover hardly does 
justice to the interesting contents— 
a little too flashy, a little amateurish. 
I wish you all the success in the world 
and I think that with the improve- 
ments I have suggested you will have 
a first-class contender for honors in 
the magazine field. 

R. QUINLAN. 


* * * 


Orders Thirty-seven Annual Subscrip- 
tions for His Officers. 
Dear Sir: 

The first and second issues of Forbes 
Magazine are fine, and will be an in- 
spiration to all who read them. I 
ordered fifty copies of your first num- 
ber for distribution among Dayton 
people, and have ordered thirty-seven 
yearly subscriptions for officers of 
our company. 














—————_ 
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THEODORE P. SHONTS 





THEODORE P. SHONTS, MISFIT 


Evil Effects of Having Rough-Tongued, Uncouth, Morally 
Loose-Jointed Executive at Head of Public 
Service Company—His Record 


If you place a rough-tongued, un- 
couth, morally loose-jointed executive 
in charge of a large public service 
organization his evil influence is likely 
to contaminate the whole force, mak- 
ing the employees rude and boorish 
towards the public they are supposed 
to serve and by whom they are sup- 
ported. 

Theodore P. Shonts, head of New 
York’s subway and elevated lines, is a 
conspicuous misfit in such a position 
or, indeed, in any position bringing 
him and what he typifies into relation 
with the public, 

The excuse offered by Interborough 
Rapid Transit interests for retaining 
the impossible Shonts as president 
usually is: “He has run the subways 
very well. You must admit that.” 

The truth is that New York sub- 
ways are not operated by Shonts, but 
by Frank Hedley, vice-president and 
general manager. This fact is well 
known in practical railroad circles. 

The subways were quite as well run 
when. Shonts was giving them only 
such time as he could spare from other 
activities which brought him in fat 
sums every year—Mr. Shonts, you 
know, has no scruples about filling one 
job and drawing a five-figure salary 
for holding down another job, and the 
little circumstance that the-other job 
may be half a continent away is not 
allowed by Shonts to stand as a bar- 
rier. He pulled down a salary of $12,000 
a year from the Toledo, St, Louis & 
Western while drawing a $30,000-a- 
year salary from the Government. 
When a howl was raised by New York 
against the traction: overlord filling 
other highly paid positions, he fussed 
and fumed so much that the directors 
considerately tacked on another $25,000 
a year to his remuneration. 
BELIEVER IN BONUSES. 

Shonts, however, is a high liver— 
the Plaza Hotel became his habitat 
after the disruption of his home—and 
even $100,000 a year did not satisfy 
him. He must needs have huge bonuses 
every once in a while—one such bonus, 
or series of bonuses, totaled $200,000 
on one occasion. And then something 
barefaced beyond belief happened. The 
Shonts company demanded that the 
taxpayers of the City of New York put 
their hands into their pockets and pay 
the fortune it had paid its president! 

Just why Theodore P. Shonts was 
selected to run New York’s traction 
system was not clear to the public at 
the time the appointment was made, 
fully ten years ago. Those familiar 
with the flimflamming methods of the 
city’s traction magnates were less 
puzzled. The Thomas Fortune Ryan- 
August Belmont gang ‘wanted some- 


By B. C. FORBES 


body who would have no conscientious 
objections to doing the kind of ques- 
tionable work which had characterized 


the previous history of New York’s ° 


tractions. There were almost as many 
financial scandals connected with New 
York’s tractions as there were: rails. 
Political corruption and bribery were 
notorious. Franchises were obtained 
by all manner of methods of crooked- 
ness. The evil smelling train of the 
traction swindlers led both to Albany 
and the City Hall. 


MACHIAVELLI. 


The more raw tactics employed in 
the earlier days were becoming harder 
and harder to carry out each year. By 
the time the subways came along more 
finesse, more jockeying, more “camou- 
flage,” to use a current expression, had 
to be employed. When gigantic deals 
with the city had to be manipulated 
the Ryan-Belmont crowd wanted some- 
one to pull their chestnuts out of the 
fire for them. They wanted a Machia- 
velli. “es 

They chose Shonts. 

And Shonts has abundantly justified 
his choice—in the sense that he has 
not permitted the Interborough to 
come off second best in its financial 
agreements with the city. Even though 
the city authorities balked at the more 
rapacious demands of the Interborough 
people and compelled them to accept 
terms partaking less of robbery, the 
Interborough directors have nothing 
to complain of regarding the results. 
Dividends of 20 per cent. per anfium, 
as distributed by the Interborough, are 
quite satisfactory, thank you. And 
then there have been untold additional 
millions filched from the _ public 
through brazen manipulation of the 
traction shares in the stock market. 

Yes, from the insiders’ dollars-and- 
cents point of view, Shonts has been 
a tremendous success. 

But from every other point of view 
he has been a ghastly failure. His 
presence at the head of the Interbor- 
ough and the New York Railways 
directors’ tables is an insult to the 
citizens of New York. 

In my opinion Shonts has made more 
Socialists in the last ten years than 
any other man in the city. He and 
his associates have treated the public 
with worse than contempt. Passengers 
have been handled like cattle. The 
workers on the subway—at least many 
of them—became infected with the 
Shonts manners—rude, rough, over- 
bearing. 


DISREGARDS PUBLIC. 


This harping upon Shonts’s manners 
and character may seem a small mat- 
ter. “What has that to do with his 


running of the subways and the ele- 
vated?” may be asked. It has a lot 
to do with how these companies please 
or displease the public. Citizens who 
have to use their public service facili- 
ties like to be treated with ordinary 
politeness, and when they are treated 
as they have been treated for years 
by the Shonts outfit they become re- 
sentful, angry and, in many cases, 
revolutionary. How completely Shonts 
has failed to satisfy the traveling 
public in this matter of ordinary cour- 
tesy has been very abundantly testified 
in the public prints and at public 
meetings. 

Said the New York Tribune editori- 
ally not long ago: “It is not much 
that our jostled, panting public expects 
of Mr. Shonts. The request of the 
mate to his captain, ‘Only a little com- 
mon politeness, and damned little of 
that,’ about sums up the demand. But 
there it stops. Neither Mr. Hedley nor 
Mr. Shonts seems to have achieved the 
slightest conception of duty to the 
public.” 

Rabbi Stephen S. Wise recently 
flayed in. public what he called “the 
moral anarchy and moral lawlessness 
of Shonts which has reigned in New 
York for the last ten years.” This 
eminent divine asked that his phrases 
“moral anarchy” and “moral lawless- 
ness” be quoted so that he might be 
held responsible for them. He was 
arraigning more particularly Shonts’s 
treatment of his workers. 

“I have evidence in my pocket,” he 
said, “of ten years of espionage, in- 
timidation and terrorism practised by 
the head of the local traction com- 
panies against the traction workers.” 
WHAT FAMILIARITY BREEDS. 


Mr. Shonts, instead of regarding 
himself as the public regards him, is, 
one gathers from his utterances, quite 
in love with himself. This is the only 
conclusion to be drawn, for example, 
from the very touching piece of poetry 
he delivered himself of early this year 
before the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. It was a plea for people to 
get to know him better. Mr. Shonts 
was wise to make that plea out in 
Illinois rather than in New York! Mr. 
Shonts’s public and private records 
are somewhat familiar to the people 
of New York. Unfortunately for his 
reputation, the worst things said of 
him have .been said and written by 
those who ought to know him best. 

The little poem embraces a reference 
to “honor bright”! It is so touching, 
so. appealing, so very appropriate from 
the mouth of Theodore P. Shonts that 
readers would not grant forgiveness 
were it not reproduced in full. Here 
it is: 
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“If I knew you and’ you knew me, 
"Tis seldom we would disagree, 

But never having yet clasped hands 
Both sometimes fait to understand 


That each intends to do what’s right 


And treat the other honor bright; 
How little to complain there’d be 
If I knew you and you knew me.” 


The straphangers of New York have 
oftentimes wished they had never even 
heard of the president of the Inter- 
borough and the “El.” A man of a 
different type, a man less centered in 
money-making, a man of more humane 
temperament, a man less reactionary, 
less of an obstructionist would not 
have turned the deaf ear Shonts has 
so often turned to the public’s plead- 
ings for half-considerate treatment. 

When there were wrecks and kill- 
ings and burnings in wooden cars 
there arose a public demand that these 
tinder boxes be replaced by steel cars. 
Did the reply of the traction overlords 
display sackcloth and repentance? Did 
they assure the panicky, suffering pub- 
lic that of course steel cars would be 
introduced on every line, elevated and 
subway, at the earliest moment pos- 
sible so as to minimize the danger of 
other holocausts? 


TINDER BOX CARS. 


NO. Do away with ramshackle 
wooden cars and use steel ones in their 
stead? The very idea! The reply the 
public got from Shonts’s right hand 
man, the real operator of the Inter- 
borough, was that “IT WOULD NOT 
BE GOOD BUSINESS.” This nice, 
diplomatic statement deserves to be 
reproduced in extenso, for it is a 
classic example of the sort of attitude 
towards the public’s life and limb that 
association with a man of Shonts’s 
stripe begets. Here is Hedley’s defi, 
issued at a time when New York homes 
were smarting under bereavement and 
under injuries inflicted by a traction 
disaster: 

“The Interborough has cars that 
are thirty years old. There is no 
reason to believe that they will not 
last thirty years longer. We have 
no steel cars on our elevated lines. 
To destroy our present rolling 
stock and purchase steel cars 
would be out of the question. It 
would not be good business.” 
Poverty was perhaps a good excuse 

for the Interborough to offer in those 
days (1914), seeing that it was paying 
only 15 per cent. a year in .dividends— 
yes, 15 per cent., not 5 per cent—or 
almost four times the interest paid by 
the United States Government on its 
second issue of Liberty Bonds. To 
have bought steel cars and scrapped 
dilapidated wooden ones might have 
delayed the earning of 20 per cent. 
dividends, the rate now paid. 

A daily newspaper (The New York 
American) well said at that time: 
“Shonts knew that more than 477 
wooden cars were used in the subway, 
but he continued to operate the lines 
above and below the street level with 
equipment condemned by expert rail- 
toad men and such inadequate equip- 
ment as was against the law. 

“The record of Mr. Shonts is not 
merely one of indifference to the 
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safety of passengers, but of continuous 
evasion of the efforts of the Public 
Service Commission to have modern 
cars installed.” 


DRAWING SEVERAL PAYS. 


Shonts had previously told the Pub- 
lic Service Commission that he con- 
sidered wooden cars good enough for 
the citizens of New York to travel in. 
But, then, about the same time, Shonts 
was quoted by the New York Evening 
Post as admitting that he knew noth- 
ing about transit in New York. It 
should be said in extenuation, how- 
ever, that at that time Shonts was 
kept busy drawing salaries from west- 
ern railroad properties—$40,000 a year 
he pocketed, all told, for serving these 
western roads while supposedly serv- 
ing New York. When these juicy 
pick-ups were lopped off, when Shonts 
was made to realize that it was not 
exactly advisable to try to ride two 
horses, one in the: west and one in 
New York, his Interborough salary 
was raised from the beggarly $75,000 
a year he had been receiving to $100,000 
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—W. A. Rogers, in N. ¥. Herald. 


a year. But even this salary, which 
would strike the average straphanger 
as fairly satisfactory, evidently was 
not sufficient, for, as already told, 
bonuses of as much as $100,000 at a 
clip were added to Shonts’s remunera- 
tion. And the traction chief was quite 
indignant when the public objected to 
footing the bill for the little present 
made him by the Interborough—made 
by the Interborough, i. e., to the extent 
that the Interborough, without con- 
sulting the public, handed over this 
windfall to Shonts and then sought to 
collect, also without consulting the 
wishes of the public. 

Were the hundreds of thousands in 
bonuses really earned? We have it 
on Shonts’s own authority that they 
were! They were earned by the 
shrewdness he exercised in putting 
through the dual subway deal with— 
or should it be on—the city. It was 
perhaps pardonable for the Interbor- 
ough to feel that Shonts had earned 
the extra fortune,. for he certainly 
struck a good bargain for the Inter- 

(Continued on page 248.) 
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. Walter E. Frew, President of America’s Largest State 
Bank, Tells of Transformation in Banking System 


By WALTER E. FREW 
President, Corn Exchange Bank, New York 


You ask me for my opinion on the 
probable course of money rates, first, 
for stock market purposes and, second, 
for commercial activities. 

I am not sure that the public realize 
the full significance of what our com- 
paratively new Federal Reserve bank- 
ing system will do for the nation’s 
businéss. Under the old banking con- 
ditions money rates often were ex- 
tremely low for day-to-day use in Wall 
Street simultaneously with high rates 
for commercial use. There was, of 
course, a fundamental reason for this. 

The most liquid assets apart, of 
course, from cash, which a bank could 
carry under the old system were secur- 
ities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. There was always a mar- 
ket for the better known securities, 
and when an institution needed money 
in a hurry it could call loans or simply 
liquidate some of its securities. 


PAPER DISPLACES BONDS. 


Under the Federal Reserve system, 
however, the most liquid asset, the one 
that can be turned into cash most 


easily and readily without disturbing © 


financial conditions in the slightest, is 


a sixty-day or a ninety-day commer-— 


cial bill. 

This basic change in the relative 
marketability, so to speak, of a bank’s 
assets is of very great importance and 
will bring a marked and permanent 
change in the status of interest rates 
charged for stock exchange loans and 
the rates charged the commercial com- 
munity. The days of abnormally low 
money rates in Wall Street—they were 
often as low as one and two per cent. 
—will probably pass when the new 
conditions become fully understood, 
and the difference between time loans 
secured by stocks and bonds and the 
discount rates charged merchants, 
manufacturers and others, is likely to 
be less in favor of the stock market 
borrower than heretofore. 

In short, the new banking system, 
as was clearly foreseen, is tending to 
make it easier for the mercantile in- 
terests to obtain facilities for the car- 
rying on of the country’s business. 
Banks originally were formed to sup- 
ply the financial machinery necessary 
for the conduct of commerce, but with 
the phenomenal growth in large com- 
panies and corporations, which issued 
huge quantities of bonds and stocks, 
the lending of money for stock market 
purposes greatly increased, until a 
good many business people complained 


WALTER E. FREW 

As president of the largest state 
bank in the United States, with 
its forty branches, Mr. Frew has 
won the reputation of being one 
of the soundest commercial 
bankers in the United States. His 
institution has never been ac- 
cused of undue favoritism to 
speculators at the expense of 
merchants and manufacturers 
Mr. Frew is what might be called 
a conservative progressive. He is 
a stickler for sound methods but 
is not wedded to outworn tradi- 
tions. 





that many of our large financial insti- 
tutions, particularly in New York, 
were more ready to supply funds for 
stock market operations than for the 
productive purposes on which the 
stock market securities were based. 


REDISCOUNTING GETS CASH. 


There was considerable ground for 
this criticism, but the fault lay, not in 
the disposition of the bankers, but in 
the system under which banking was 
conducted. It was the first duty of 
every conservative banker to keep on 
hand, not only an adequate cash re- 
serve, but a secondary reserve in the 
form of securities which could be sold 
any day from ten to three. Calt loans 


and securities constantly marketable 
were best suited for this purpose. 

All this, however, has been changed 
by the Federal Reserve system. Banks 
can now take their commercial paper 
to the Federal Reserve Bank and have 
it rediscounted on very reasonable 
terms. A bank can thus provide itself 
with any necessary additional cash 
resources at a moment’s notice and, a 
point of real importance, can in this 
way obtain money without injuri- 
ously affecting the investment market, 
whereas under the old system when- 
ever financial institutions had to sell 
hurriedly considerable quantities of 
their security holdings the whole in- 
vestment market was naturally af- 
fected adversely. 


BENEFITS BUSINESS. 


The new system, it will thus be seen, 
is very much better than the old. It 
is more important that funds be always 
available for legitimate trade purposes 
on easy terms than that vast sums be 
forced into Wall Street from day to 
day at nominal rates. The nation’s 
commerce will be distinctly benefited 
and the investment market will not 
be injured. Even speculators will not 
be hurt in the end by the change. 
While usually they could obtain facili- 
ties at extremely low rates, something 
happened every noW and again to send 
the rates up precipitately, causing dis- 
order and sometimes disaster. 

The new order makes for greater 
stability all round and should be par- 
ticularly welcomed by the industrial, 
commercial and mercantile people 
throughout the country. 





Let it not be forgotten that the two 
and one-half billion paid in taxes next 
year from this year’s profits will be 
deducted from next year’s earnings 
and unless there are expanded profits 
and expanded values, our war finance 
will be on a dangerously contracting 
base.—C. W. Barron. 

OK * * 

You will find it a safe rule to take a 
thing just as quickly as it is offered— 
especially a job. It is never easy to get 
one, except when you don’t want it, but 
when you’ve got to get work, and go 
after it with a gun, you'll find it as shy 
as an old crow that every farmer in 
the country has shot at—George Hor- 
ace Lorimer. 

* * * 

Doubt of whatever kind can be ended 

by action only.—Carlyle. 
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In Lighter Vein 


RURAL BANKING FACTS AND FUN 


Being All Things to All Men Has Its Funny Sides—For 


A country banker must be all things 
to all men. He must be general in- 
formation bureau, lawyer, friend, fam- 
ily confident, general counsellor, com- 
munity back-stop, all-round booster. 

Sometimes he is even asked to act 
as matrimonial agent. A young fellow 
came into my office one day, towed me 
confidentially into the back room, and 
after several embarrassed starts, made 
it known that he wanted me to write a 
proposal for him. I tackled the job, 
got him the girl he wanted and, inci- 
dentally, a fifty cent fee. A cheap 
enough wife, I thought. 

It is this personal element in coun- 
try banking that is its most distinctive 
feature. The country banker must 
know everybody in his town and in the 
adjacent territory. Also, he must know 
everybody’s business. I think one of 
the best compliments I ever received 
was from a farmer who had done busi- 
ness with me for twenty years. He 
stood waiting one day when I chanced 
to be very busy. When his turn came 
he said: 

“I don’t see how you do it.” 

“Do what?” I asked. 

“Well, I’ve been watching you for 
some time. You seem to know every- 
body’s business as well as you do mine, 
and I know you know mine as well 
as I do myself, maybe better.” 


A JANITORIAL PRESIDENT. 


City bankers are apt to think us. slow. 
A dapper young fellow from a city 
bank came into my office one morning 
before banking hours. Our janitor had 
gone back on us, a not uncommon oc- 
currence, and I was sweeping out. 

“Are any of the officers of the bank 
about?” he asked. 

“The janitor seems to be,” I grinned. 

“I would like to see the president.” 
Evidently his dignity was offended. 

“The bank will be open for business 
at nine,” I told him. “If you come back 
then you can see him.” 

He came back, and for a minute he 
seemed paralyzed to recognize in me 
the janitor of an hour before. Then 
he became bumptious. I stood it as 
long as I could, then read him a lec- 
ture. 

“Son,” I said, “you have jumped to 
the conclusion that because you found 
me sweeping out my own office you 
could bluff me. I did that because, be- 
ing a real American, I am not ashamed 
to turn my hand to anything that needs 
to be done. If you are ready to talk 
business to me in a gentlemanly man- 
ner, go tg it. I’ll meet you half way.” 

That cleared his vision and we did 
business. 


Proof, Read This 
By F. E. MUNSELL, Kansas 


Because of the intimate personal re- 
lationships of country banking we un- 
cover some queer quirks in human na- 
ture. A customer of ours, a tailor, 
came into the office one day and caught 
me wearing a coat that he had not 
made for me. He immediately trans- 
ferred his account to the bank across 
the street. A few days later my cashier 
saw him and asked him what was the 
matter. The tailor told him. 

“Don’t you suppose the Old Man has 
other customers to jolly along as well 
as you?” asked the cashier. 

That was a new thought to the irate 
tailor, and he soon brought back his 
account. 


AN IRATE GROCER. 


I made out the papers for the trans- 
fer of property to a young man who 
delivered for a certain grocery in 
town. I computed the interest semi- 
annually, as we always did in such 
transactions, and he concluded I was 
trying to cheat him.. To get even he 
charged my wife up with four dollars’ 
worth of groceries that she had not 
ordered, making out the delivery check 
himself and filing them in the usual 
way. My wife insisted that she had 
never received the groceries, but the 
proprietor insisted that there could be 
no mistake, so, to save trouble, she 
paid the bill. 
the young man came to see her, con- 
fessed what he had done, and paid the 
ainount. He had been converted at a 
revival, he said, and wished to square 
up everything in his past life that was 
wrong. 

Among my customers was a farmer 
pamed George Thoman. One day he 
came to me with a package of muti- 
lated bills which had, apparently, been 
cut diagonally through the middle, then 
charred on the cut end. He had kept 
this roll of bills, about $200 in an old 
bureau downstairs, he said. One morn- 
ing, some two weeks earlier, on going 
out to the barn, he had found the pock- 
etbook, or rather the half of it, with 
the half of the bills inside, lying be- 
side the charred remains of a few 
sticks. Some one had told him that he 
could have the damaged bills redeemed, 
and he had brought them to me. I 
sent them in for him. 

A little later a U. S. detective came 
down and arrested Mr. Thoman. He 
was tried and heavily fined. The other 
half of those same bills had been re- 
deemed by another party from a town 
nine hundred miles away from us be- 
fore his half had been presented for 
redemption. Who was this other party? 
Mr. Thoman denied all knowledge of 


Some two years later ‘ 


any one by the name given. Were the 
two together deliberately trying to 
cheat the government? I had always 
found the man as straight as a string. 
Moreover, he was a man of fair intelli- 
gence, and he must have known that 
an attempt to redeem the same bills 
twice would get somebody into trou- 
ble. If a common thief took the 
money, why did he go to the trouble 
of first mutilating it, then redeeming 
it? I leave the solution of this prob- 
lem to some clever writer of detective 
fiction. 


A COURSE IN COUNTERFEITING. 


When I was young in the banking 
business a stranger came to the office 
one noon when I was alone, and said 
he had $1,500 in bills which he wished 
to deposit. The fourth or fifth bill in 
the pile aroused my suspicions. It was 
undoubtedly counterfeit. Indeed, two- 
thirds of the whole amount was coun- 
terfeit. 

The stranger watched me with a dry 
smile. “You’ve done pretty well, 
young man,” he remarked, when I had 
finished, “but you haven’t found them 
all. There are two more counterfeit 
bills in that pile.” 

“What is the meaning of this?” I de- 
manded, as I secretly reached for my 
revolver. 

“I am a counterfeit detective,” he told 
me, and showed me his government li- 
cense. 

I finally let him come in and paid 
him $10 to teach me what he knew 
about counterfeits. I felt that I got 
my money’s worth. The man went 
from me to another small town about 
thirty miles away and was arrested. 
He wired me and my statement re- 
leased him. 

A country banker’s advice is asked 
on every possible subject, but there is 
one proposition on which it is never 
taken. We might as well save our 
breath as to advise against investments 
in get-rich-quick schemes. These 
schemes take thousands of dollars out 
of every town. 


TIP TEMPTATIONS. 


Sometimes the results of such in- 
vestments are amusing. 

Several years ago a mining craze 
swept our town. One of my custom- 
ers was a telegraph operator, another 
a dentist. One. day the dentist re- 
ceived a “private tip” of the usual last 
chance to make a killing. He hurried 
down to the telegraph office and told 
the operator to wire in $500 to pay 
for this tempting “last stock.” The op- 
erator thought it a good chance, too. 
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Indeed, he thought so well of it that 
he bought the stock in his own name 


instead of his friend’s. The two men 
had been quite chummy before, but af- 
ter this the dentist would not speak 
to the operator. This went on for six 
months. At the end of that time the 
bottom fell out of the scheme and: the 
operator lost his $500. Then he re- 
fused to speak to the dentist. 

There is scarcely a day passes in my 
ofice that does not furnish material 
for an interesting human document. 
We country bankers do not accumu- 
late a great deal of wealth, as a rule, 
or draw down a very fat salary. We 
do not claim to be efficiency experts. 
When a retired farmer comes in and 
wants to tell us about the trouble he 
is having with his new renter we take 
time to listen to him. When an old 
mother, whose profligate son spends 
every cent he can get his hands on, 
comes to us with her troubles we not 
only take time to listen to her; we 
make it our business to give the young 
man a bit of fatherly advice and to 
chase down the fellows who are lead- 
ing him into temptation and cajole or 
threaten them into leaving him alone. 


HUMAN NOTE IN BANKING. 

Some of us might rise to positions of 
greater responsibility if we were will- 
ing to shut our hearts to the human 
element in our business, but it is that 
very thing that makes it interesting. 

There is more to business than 
money-making. We are satisfied with 
the reward we get as we go along. 
We know that we are playing an impor- 
tant part in the game of national 
finance, and we like coming in contact 
with the individual citizen and helping 
him to learn lessons of thrift and sys- 
tem in handling his money. If this 
country is ever in need of saving, finan- 
cially or otherwise, it will be hundreds 
of the little fellows who will save it, 
rather than one or two big ones. 





AROUND THE CORNER. 


Around the corner I have a friend, 
In this great city that has no end; 
Yet days go by and weeks rush on, 
And before I know it a year is gone, 
And I never see my old friend’s face; 
For Life is a swift and terrible race. 
He knows I like him just as well 
As in the days when I rang his bell 
And he rang mine. We were younger 
then; 
And now we are busy, tired men— 
Tired with playing a foolish game; 
Tired with trying to make a name. 
“To-morrow,” I say, “I will call on Jim, 
Just to show that I’m thinking of him.” 
But to-morrow comes—and to-morrow 
goes; 
And the distance between us grows and 
grows. 
Around the corner!—yet miles away— 
“Here’s a telegram, sir.” . . . 
“Jim died to-day!” 
And that’s what we get, and deserve 
in the end, 
Around the corner, a vanished friend, 
—Charles HansonTowne. 
x * * 

The cultivation of self-reliance is 
good and valuable, but it must not blind 
us to the real help we can get from 
others who also have knowledge: 
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COMMENT 


Woodrow Shares Teddy’s Affliction!—John 
Barleycorn Goes—Et Cetera. 


By MAURICE FREEMAN, Washington 


When a person loses the use of one 
arm or leg the other becomes percep- 
tibly stronger. Therefore, Col. Roose- 
velt probably sees better and further 
with one eye than he did before he 
became ineligible for army service— 
that is, from the viewpoint of our army 
medicos. 

How many people know that Presi- 
dent Wilson bears Theodore company 
in his affliction? One of his eyes is 
decidedly. weak. But does that impair 
his vision? Not so Germany could no- 
tice it! 

It was continuous reading that re- 
sulted in his practically losing the 
sight of his eye. Yet never was his 
need of physical and mental observa- 
tion greater. From the Kaiser’s notor- 
ious letter (he saw right through it!) 
to the thousands of telegrams, mes- 
sages, House and Senate bills, suf- 
ficient in themselves to dim the vision 
of the average man, reports of boards 
and commission, and endless other data 
he is continually, I might say, inter- 
minably reading. Contenting himself 
with semi-annual trips to his oculist 
in Philadelphia, he plunges into his 
work in the early hours of the morn- 
ing and keeps at it until long after 
the’sun has set. 

* * * 
A Painting for Posterity. 

In spite of his manifold burdens, the 
President finds time to sit for his por- 
trait by John S. Sargent, the result 
of an offer by that artist to paint a 
portrait for the benefit of a war char- 
ity bazaar in London. The unpainted 
canvas was sold at auction to Sir Hugh 
Lane, who lost his life on the Lus- 
itania. It was found that he had left 
his art treasures to the National Gal- 
lery of Ireland. The National Gallery, 
with rare delicacy, invited the Presi- 
dent to pose for Sargent and Mr. 
Wilson consented. Sargent’s canvas 
will be of historical value and prized 
by posterity as a painting by the fore- 
most contemporary portrait artist of 
the President of the greatest nation in 
the world which is hurriedly prepar- 
ing to bear the brunt of the most 
titanic struggle in the history of the 


universe. 
* * * 


A Tolerant War College. 

It is worth recalling that the Poles 
of Chicago thirteen years ago pro- 
tested to President Roosevelt that 
the statute of Frederick the Great, 
presented to the United States by his 
great-great-grandson, Kaiser Wilhelm, 
“should find no place on soil made 
sacred by the blood of martyrs of 
liberty.” But that was before Bern- 
storff & Co. were doing business here. 
And so Frederick was placed directly 
before the War College, Teddy speak- 
ing soft words about the “illustrious 
house of Hohenzollern.” 

Officers coming out of the War Col- 
lege now glower at “Freddy.” Senator 


Owens recently suggested that the 
statue be thrown into the Potomac, 
an insult to the patriotic trout in that 
stream which are “doing their bit” 
nobly on many a Washington table. 
Why not send it back to Germany in 
the form of bullets? 
* * * 
Barleycorn Buried. 

“Battling Sheppard” Law knocked 
“Old John” Barleycorn cold at mid- 
night October 31. John has spent over 
a century within the Capital and gain- 
ed great favor with its inhabitants, 
who had “nothing to say” as to the 
order of John’s going. Gone will be 
Shoomaker’s, where Gin Rickey was 
born. Gone many haunts familiar to 
the men on the hill. 

“Old John’s” spirits were so aggra- 
vated that in one liquor establish- 
ment he burst into flame and so 
strong was the fire of his wrath that 
it burned through the roof. It took 
twelve fire companies to calm him. 


Washington Dry. 

Many of the boys are now sadly 

chanting: 
“Water, water everywhere but not a 
‘drop’ to drink. 
They’ve taken John and put him on 
the ways; 
They tied a millstone round his neck 
so he’d be sure to sink; 
Ah, gone forever are ‘them happy 
days.’” 
* * * 
Watch Your Step. 

Good mornin’, judge! Major Pull- 
man, superintendent (not chief) of 
police, has opened his “traffic court.” 
Realizing that grown-ups are but 
children with greater responsibilities, 
he has instructed his traffic squad to 
exercise discretion and where a mo- 
torist seems to err purely through 
carelessness or mere recklessness, he 
is to be brought to court where he 
will be spoken to in a kindly man- 
ner, but in a way that he will ever 
after act towards pedestrians exactly 
as he would wish a magistrate to act 
toward him. The Golden Rule idea 
is already bearing fruit—our courts 
have become schools. Civilization is 
largely a matter of gentle persuasion 
and learning. 

* * 
A New Bread Line. 

There are smiling countenances and 
guarded whisperings about the price of 
bread in the vicinity of the Food Ad- 
ministration offices. Bakers are get- 
ting nervous, fearing that Mr. Hoover 
is about to convince them that a four- 
teen-ounce loaf can be sold for less 
than our new dime. Have you ever 
heard the expression “He comes up 
smiling”? Watch Hoover! Meanwhile, 
he wants to know “Who is here to 
help Herbert Hoover as head of Food 
Administration in Washington?” Don’t 
all answer at once—first, because you 

(Continued on page 248.) 
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other abilities. 


early in life. 


and by the time he 
was nine he was 
quite a little busi- 
ness fellow. He is 
now teaching his 
grandchildren how 
to save. 


Andrew Carne- 








Door of Success 


Saving 


Saving is the basis of every busi- 
ness success. No enterprise can be 
started without money. 

The man who hasn’t saved a dollar 
is not apt to command the confidence, 
the capital or the credit of others. In- 
ability to save suggests the lack of 


Our most conspicuously 
successful men of finance and 
business began to save money 


John D. Rockefeller was « 
saver before he was seven 
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By B.C. Forbes. 


gie had laid the first 

foundations of his for- 
tune before he was of 
age. 

Henry C. Frick began to 
save money before he began 
to vote and did not give up 

the habit after he had won his 
first million. 

Only because he had saved 
$50 was Frank W. Woolwortl: 
able to find a position in a dry 
goods store. And this money he 
had saved under the most dis- 
advantageous circumstances; he 
saved it while a lad working 
without regular pay on_ his 
father’s farm. 

The Armour fortune of today 
was made possible only by 
Philip Armour’s industry and 
frugality when a young man 
working in California. He saved 
$5,000, earned chiefly by dig- 
ging. 

E. H. Gary, now the head of 
the Steel Corporation, was well 
on his way towards a compe- 
tency before he was thirty, 
every penny made by his own 
efforts. 

We all know that the nucleus 
of the Vanderbilt fortune was 
laid by the rigid economy of the 
Commodore’s worthy wife. 

George Eastman as a lad was haunted con- 
tinually by the spectre of poverty, and from the 
day he began to work he began also to save every 
penny possible. Had he not done so, he would 
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not have been able to start the business which was to 
make him one of the thirty richest men in America. 

Henry Ford had an uphill fight to obtain the capital 
necessary to enable him to start the manufacture of his 
automobile. Had he not saved a little himself, he 
would not have been able to induce others to extend 
him financial support. 

Julius Rosenwald, multi-millionaire president of 
Sears, Roebuck & Company, 'made his first money ped- 
dling odds and ends. He saved every penny. (Should 
I add that this money went to buy his mother a wed- 
ding anniversary present?) 

A. Barton Hepburn had to borrow money to put 
himself through: college, and it was only because he was 
a saver that he was able to embark in business at an 
early age. Today he is one of the country’s most suc- 
cessful national bankers. 

A man who is unable to handle his own finances suc- 
cessfully is ‘little likely to handle successfully the 
finances of others. 

Saving calls for prudence, self-control, self-discipline, 
self-denial. 

Employers today invariably ask an applicant for a 
position if he has a bank account. An unsatisfactory 
answer usually brings an unsatisfactory end to the in- 
terview, since improvidence and imprudence go hand 
in hand. 

No nation can be strong and powerful unless its 
people save money. . 

The establishment of new industries, the building of 
new railroads, the opening of new mines, the erection 
of new buildings all necessitate capital, and capital is 
nothing but money that has been saved. 

Saving, we thus see, is essential to progress in times 
of peace. And during recent weeks we have all learned 
how essential to victory saving is in“times of war. 

Your savings are your stored-up labor. They repre- 
sent work you have done but have not spent. You can 
exchange this stored-up labor for things you desire. 
The man who spends as he goes seldom goes far. 


The old proverb truthfully says that the fool and his 
money are soon parted. There is no virtue in poverty. 
But poverty often breeds vice and disease and all man- 
ner of evils. 

The spendthrift is never happy, never satisfied. He 
knows no peace of mind. 

Have you ever known anyone who regretted having 
saved money ? 

Have you not known many who regretted not having 
saved money ? 

A bank account raises a man’s self-respect, enhances 
his manliness, increases his self-confidence, strengthens 
his peace of mind and thereby makes him a better em- 
ployee, a better citizen, a better father. 
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The man who has saved nothing can seldom seize 
business opportunities, 

Many a fortune has been made by a man’s ability to 
seize an opportunity when it presented itself, an oppor- 
tunity that called for the prompt furnishing of a cer- 
tain sum of money. 

The man who is dependent upon his next week’s pay 
envelope for his next week’s meals is afraid to strike 
out for himself. He cannot afford to take amy chance, 
to run any risk, to enter any new field. His poverty is 
as a tether. 

Poverty delayed for several years Columbus’s am- 
bition to discover America and brought upon him all 
sorts of indignities, insults and hardships. 

The Old World and the New World would not have 
been linked together by cable so many years ago had 
the project been undertaken by a poor man. It was 
only because Cyrus W. Field was a rich man and 
could command financial assistance from others that 
he finally succeeded, after very costly failures, in ac- 
complishing his purpose. 

The telephone was almost brought to naught as a 
commercial instrument because of lack of funds. 
Luckily, Alexander Graham Bell’s father-in-law— 
who had saved money—came to the rescue. 

The exploitation of the reaper was delayed several 
years because the McCormicks were without capital to 
manufacture and market it on a sizable scale. 

Had not some people—many people—saved money, 
those of us who live in cities would not be able to turn 
a tap and have water gush forth, we would not be able 
to press a button and have our homes flooded with 
light, for the installation of water systems and lighting 
systems costs money—millions of money, the savings 
of many individuals. 

We would not be able to take a street car, a subway 
or an elevated train to carry us to and from our work 
had not frugal persons spent less than they earned and 
thereby accumulated savings which were made avail- 
able for the building of traction lines. 

The virtue and the value of saving have been brought 
home to every man and woman in America during re- 
cent weeks as never before. Had the Liberty Loan 
been a failure, this country would have been disgraced. 
And it would have. been a failure had we had fewer 
savers. 

The rational saving of money begets in the individual 
valuable qualities, qualities which are as helpful as the 
qualities begotten by thriftlessness are injurious. 

It is selfish to save nothing for a rainy day, to make 
no provision for old age, for when adversity comes the 
burden of support then falls upon others. 

Don’t be a leaner; stand on your own feet. 

Be able to look every man straight in the eye. 

To save your self-respect, save your money. 
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THE WIFE'S PLACE IN BUSINESS 


America’s First Convention of Salesmen’s 


Wives and 


What It May Lead To—A Valuable Step Forward 





I wish machines could be invented 
to register the value of good deeds. It 
would be illuminating to know the 
effect upon employees when their em- 
ployers do something really thought- 
ful and helpful for them. If a machine 
could also record the evil influence 
upon workers of inconsiderate treat- 
ment, progress would be facilitated. 

I feel sure that a sentiment-record- 
ing machine would have worked over- 
time at the Convention of Wives of 
Salesmen of the National Cash Reg- 
ister Company, held at Daytor, from 
October 15 to October 21. Over 500 
women were the guests of John H. 
Patterson, the veteran head of this 
remarkable enterprise. There were 
women from California, women from 
Florida, women from the northmost 
part of America—as a coincidence, one 
from Portland, Oregon, greeted Mr. 
Patterson immediately after one from 
Portland, Maine. 

The basic idea was to give the wives 
an insight into the business of their 
husbands, to show them exactly how 
cash registers are made, to explain to 
them how they could actively aid their 
husbands in promulgating the intro- 
duction of cash registers into stores 
and to so familiarize them with their 
husbands’ affairs that they would go 
back better help-mates, more intelli- 
gent companions and more sympa- 
thetic critics. 


WOMEN BANNED FRIVOLITY. 


The interest manifested by the wives 
was a revelation to me. They cared 
more for trips through the various 
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departments of the factory, to demon- 
strations of how to approach pros- 
pective customers, for exhibits of the 
working of the latest machines than 
for the purely social features of the 
convention. They were not a frivolous 
body. Each woman seemed to be 
anxious to learn rather than to be 
amused. More than one got up and 
told how much she had enjoyed the 
opportunity to become more helpful 
to her husband. 

And how, think you, did the hus- 
bands mark the occasion? How did 
they celebrate the holding of this 
unique gathering, the first of its kind 
ever held by a large commercial 
organization? 

They sent in the largest number of 
orders ever booked by the National 
Cash Register Company in any week 
of its long history! 


Said a local newspaper: “A novel 
phase of the wives’ convention was the 
tremendous volume of business which 
was received. During the majority of 
conventions, when the sales agents and 
salesmen are in attendance, business is 
naturally at‘a standstill in the field. 
In this instance, however, the tremen- 
dous: impetus given the business of 
the company resulted in a volume of 
business for the five days, from Mon- 
day to Friday, never before equaled 
in the experience of the company: 
12,386 points was the total for the five 
days—sent in by the field representa- 
tives as a compliment to their wives, 
in attendance at the factory. 

“As the product of the National Cash 
Register Company is applicable to 











nearly 300 lines of different business, 
this can be taken as a barometer of 
trade conditions in America at the 
present time, and would seem to indi- 
cate that business is better than ever 
before, and that the outlock for the 
future is indeed most encouraging. The 
orders came from all parts of the 
United States and the Dominion of 
Canada, and practically all lines of 
industry were represented.” 


HAILS EQUAL SUFFRAGE. 

The germ of the idea for calling 
together this convention of women 
was derived by Mr. Patterson from his 
mother. When the. Patterson family a 
generation ago removed from their 
farm to the city his mother remarked, 
“Well, I may as well fold’ my hands, 
for there is nothing more for me to 
do.” On the farm women, of course, 
all lent a hand; but in the city there 
seemed so very little scope for a 
woman’s activities. That remark stuck 
in Mr. Patterson’s mind. By and by 
he developed into an ardent advocate 
of the advancement of women. He 
came out for woman suffrage. “Why 
not,” he asked himself, “have .women 
look after street cleaning departments, 
the schools, the morale of the city, 
hygienic matters and other activities 
within their sphere?” 

Then he realized how vital a part a 
woman plays in shaping the career of 
her husband. Why not, therefore, give 
‘her a chance to gain knowledge of his 
business so that she-could become 
more of a companion for him and, if 
need be, more of an active aid? 

Mr. Patterson’s son, Frederick B., 








SUCCESS HINTS 





One of the Placards Prominently Displayed in the Convention Hall 




















Physically Mentally. Morally. Financially. Socially. 
1. Simple food, 1. Think sanely. 1: Right is right, 1. Increase my 1. Avoid bad 
quality, quantity. | 2, Learn from wrong is wrong. earnings. associates. 
2. Regularity — in mental _superi- 2. Be truthful. 2. Decrease un- 2. Select helpful 
eating and sleep. ors. 3. Ignore prece- necessary e x- friends. 
3. ag ay do} 3. Learn to listen dent if wrong. pense. 3. Think alone. 
: attentively. 4. Seek  elevatin 3. Save money, U. : 
4. be ai atten 4. Read best news- recreation. " S. Postal Bank. * ner te hap 
iy ily pa P ers and 5. Don’t deceive 4. Money makes 5, Family best 
5. Exercise, five — yourself. prec . company. 
minutes, three | 5- Improve the 6 Learn to say 5. ag t 6. Work out, alone, 
times daily. memory. “no.” — my problems. 
6. Air—most 6. Concentrate. 7. Live up to your} © 2 aagea fae ta called 
7 eeueae, ; 7. Don’t worry principles. —— society. 
" 7” ig! : arti- unnecessarily. 8. Avoid tempta- 7. Hard work. % 8. Entertain 
ficial light. . 8. Study the busi ; 
ai 8. Be systematic. tion. economically. 
8. Water inside and 9 Weich h ness. : 
outside. - Weigh bot 9.Form good] 9, Pay cash for 9. Stand well with 
9. Loose clothing. sides. habits. everything. neighbors. 
10. Early to sleep; | 10. Avoid inferior 10. Have a 10. Increase credit | 10. Do some wel- 
get plenty. minds. Constitution. _ balance. fare work. 
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WOMEN AT THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CONVENTION 


the “coming man” of the company. ex- 
pressed it even more neatly than his 
father. He told the wives: “We want 
you to feel at home. You are here in 
convention as our guests because this 
company has confidence in its product 
and in its salesmen, and in you as the 
wives of our salesmen. Our object is 
to help you increase the efficiency of 
your husbands, so that they will have 
more confidence in our product, which 
is used in all parts of the world, even 
in the most remote places.” 

The results astounded everyone. I 
cannot begin to describe the week’s 
proceedings. There were lectures, there 
were visits through the plant, there 
were pageants and there were play- 
lets built around the cash register, 
there were illustrated talks, moving 
picture entertainments, concerts, drives 
through the country, talks by execu- 
tives and addresses by notables from 
various parts of the country. 


GUESTS OF THE COMPANY. 


From the time a delegate left home 
all her cares were looked after by the 
company. Each woman knew exactly 
which hotel to go to and which room 
she would occupy. Each was given a 
badge with her name printed on it so 
that introductions were unnecessary. 
The name of each delegate was printed 
and hung on the back of the chair she 
was to occupy in the great hall of the 
company. A beautiful portfolio, to 


hold papers and containing writing 
paper and postcards, was handed to 
each, also with the name printed on it 
in gold. A tiny newspaper was issued 
every morning and distributed to all. 
On the trips through the factory as 
the visitors eritered each department 
they were handed an illustrated card 
telling the number of employees and 
describing briefly the work being done. 
A booklet was printed giving the name 
and home address of every delegate 
and her address while in Dayton. And 
each day every woman knew where to 
find her place in the company’s spacious 
dining room. 

Everything moved with clockwork 
precision and smoothness, thanks to 
C. E. Steffey, the company’s brilliant 
young sales manager. 

In addressing the convention Mr. 
Patterson dwelt upon the part a 
woman can play in keeping her hus- 
band in good health, in inspiring his 
ambition and in otherwise furthering 
his interests. 

“I realized many years ago,” he said, 
“that a salesman’s wife had much to 
do with his success. But during the 
past year this has come home to me 
more strongly than ever before. In 
all businesses, but especially in selling, 
simple food, plenty of sleep, fresh air, 
and regular exercise are necessary to 
success. The salesman’s wife can in- 
fluence her husband’s habits in these 
things more than any: one else. An 


N. C. R. salesman’s wife is constantly 
in and out of retail stores. She can 
study merchant’s systems, discover 
their needs, and give her husband 
many valuable pointers. She can make 
it her business to see that her husband 
gets out to work bright and early in 
the morning, when his brain is clear, 
and before merchants become busy 
with the day’s work.” 

WIVES AID SUCCESS. 

The whole plant of the Cash Register 
Company is dotted with mottoes year- 
in, year-out. One giant placard gave 
a list of things the wife of a salesman 
can do to help her husband. They are 
not inapplicable to other wives! Here 
are some of them: 

Serve simple food. 

Keep him cheerful. 

Give him plenty of fresh air. 

See that he gets plenty of sleep. 

Lend encouragement at the right 
time. 

Take a real 
record. 

Encourage him to 
exercise. 

Be economical and save for a “rainy 
day.” 

Study merchants’ 
with “tips.” 

The writer was asked to address the 
convention’ on “The Influence of 
Women in the Commercial World.” 
As the short talk embodied his views 

(Continued on page 250.) 
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WHO IS OUR BEST EMPLOYER? 


Workers Tell How Their Loyalty and Enthusiasm Are 
Won—The Things That Count 





EDWARD J. NALLY 











BY THALIA NEWTON BROWN. 


Having had but two employers in a 
business experience beginning in 1891, 
my opinion is not based on a knowl- 
edge of the qualifications of many but 
rather on a long experience with these 
two. The fact that my present employ- 
ment has continued since 1896 is proof 
of the ideal conditions under which the 
work is performed. 

My first employer was the law firm 
of Wallace, Billingsley & Tayler, in a 
small Ohio town. To them 
I ‘feel indebted for a 
splendid grounding in 
“accuracy first”—not then 
a business slogan as it is 
now, but a firmly estab- 
lished principle with them 
and insisted upon in 
their enployees. Nothing 
that was not accurate 
was permitted to leave 
the office. No letter con- 
taining errors in spelling 
or typing could go to a 
client; no legal document 
could be filed in the near- 
by courthouse that was 
not correct in form and 
phrasing. Erasures and 
corrections were not per- 
mitted in legal docu- 
ments, and in letters only 
when they were not dis- 
cernible. All letters were 
written with copying rib- 
bon, and if in making the 
copybook impression they 
were smeared or not 
clean cut, the work must 
be done over. 


ACCURACY FIRST. 


With all of the exact- 
ing requirements as to 
services rendered, each 
member of the firm was 
the personification of 
kindliness and thought- 
fulness in his treatment, 
and when I left their service to 
join members of my family in Chi- 
cago I felt that never again would I 
find such an ideal place of employment. 

But I am now rounding out my 
twenty-second year of service for my 
present employer, the vice-president 
and general manager of the Marconi 
Wireless Telegraph Co. of America, 
Edward J. Nally, a man equally exact- 
ing in his requirements, and equally 
kind and thoughtful. 

Calling on him with a letter of intro- 
duction, I fortunately happened in at a 
time when there was an unusual rush 
of work and one of the stenographers 
absent for the day. I was put to work 
at her desk and on her return the fol- 
lowing day was: transferred to other 


duties. The pressure of work was 
tremendous, and I was quickly con- 
vinced that without the éxacting train- 
ing of my previous four years I could 
never have met the demand. 

I soon learne} that what my em- 
ployer most desired from employees, 
after loyal and conscientious applica- 
tion to the task assigned, was initiative, 
and a willingness to do a little more 
than was actually required. He was 
always ready to receive suggestions, 
and to act on them, never rejecting 
them without good reason, and when 
adopted giving the employee full credit 
therefor. : 


$1,000 FOR ANSWERS—See Page 210 


He demanded from all the force a 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay, and 
was strongly averse to night work or 
overtime, holding that one could pro- 
duce the best results only within the 
prescribed working hours and having 
the remainder of the day for rest and 
recreation. It was a rare exception 
that anyone was permitted to remain 
after hours to complete a task that 
should have been finished in the time 
assigned to it. All of which resulted 
in a hard-working and interested force, 
who knew that their time was their 
own after the closing hour, and that if 
any task remained undone extra effort 
must be expended the next day to com- 
plete it and the work the day brought 
with it. Not. only did he demand this 


of his force, but he applied the rule 
equally to himself, and only at rare in- 
tervals have I known him to leave his 
desk at night with anything undone. 
PERSONAL AID. 

My first promotion, to the position of 
cashier, with the responsibility for 
many thousands of dollars and a 
monthly report to the head office, came 
near to being my Waterloo. My em- 
ployer and the bond company evidently 
had faith in my honesty and as I was 
“next in line” for the position, I was 
encouraged to struggle on until I mas- 
tered the intricacies of the forms of 
accounting and of the twelve-page de- 

tailed cash report. 
The story of my strug- 
gle would make another 
chapter, and has no part 
in this narrative, and ] 
only mention the incident 
to show that without the 
infinite patience of my 
employer I could. never 
have succeeded. He was 
the active head of the 
entire western organiza- 
tion, with enormous re- 
sponsibilities and heavy 
duties, having a_ large 
office force, yet with all 
his work he never failed 
to take the time to go 
over the books person- 
ally with me and _ to 
balance my accounts each 
month, never leaving this 
work to his chief clerk 
or other subordinate. His 
encouragement was the 
one thing that held me 
to the task, and his faith 
in my ability to do the 
thing he had assigned to 
me. He never neglected 
an opportunity to tell me 
when I had done it well, 
and even now, after all 
my years of service, he 
never fails to say the 
kindly “thank you” for 
any duty performed, or 
to express his apprecia- 
tion when it is well done. 

The same thing holds true of his 
treatment of every member of the 
force. He is always zealous to see that 
the man entitled to the promotion re- 
ceives it and is encouraged to the 
limit in his efforts to make good. When 
praise or commendation is deserved it 
is never withheld; on the other hand, 
when just criticism must be meted out, 
it is always tempered with kindly con- 
sideration and friendly counsel, and no 
employee is permitted to remain un- 
happy without full opportunity being 
given him to talk matters over and 
reach an understanding. Every con- 
sideration is shown to employees who 
are in sympathy with the ideals of the 
organization and render loyal service 
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to it; but any man who harbors con- 
tinual discontent, to the extent. that 
it interferes with loyal service, will re- 
ceive only justice when an act of his 
calls for the attention of the “chief,” 
although sentence will not be pro- 
nounced until both sides have had an 
opportunity to get together and discuss 
points of difference. 


His friendly interest in the personal 
affairs of his staff is unfailing. One of 
my earliest recollections of this is in 
connection with the matter of savings, 
about which he held many frank and 
interested talks with his employees. 
He invited our confidence as to our 
financial obligations, pointing out the 
reasons why weshould begin putting 
aside a certain sum every month—and 
let me add that it was not all for the 
proverbial “rainy day,” a part of his 
program being to provide a fund for 
pleasure and recreation. 


INSURANCE FOR EMPLOYEES. 


The result of our first conference on 
the subject was an application for life 
insurance policies on the part of sev- 
eral of the younger employees and for 
memberships in building and loan as- 
sociations on the part of others, many 
of whom could relate interesting tales 
of the pleasure derived from the ex- 
penditure of the amounts realized 
therefrom in travel, study and self-im- 
provement, others rejoicing in the pos- 
session of their own homes. He. holds 
the opinion that every man and woman 
who has been in active service for a 
long period of years owes to himself 
or herself. the duty, of an extended 
vacation, looking forward all the time 
to a promise of something to do on 
their return, rather than to give up 


work entirely and find no outlet for . 


their activities. One of his plans for 
the staff is the encouragement of sav- 
ings for this purpose. 

In addition to advocating life insur- 
ance and other forms of savings among 
his employees, he is ever on the alert 
to be of service to them in all matters 
affecting their everyday life. He helps 
them build their homes, goes with them 
to inspect the layout, and many a man’s 
walls or bookshelves contain remind- 
ers of his thoughtfulness, in the shape 
of pictures or books that he thinks par- 
ticularly appropriate. 

That this interest is appreciated is 
evidenced by the fact that even the 
bootblack who daily shines his shoes 
comes to him with stories of his chil- 
dren’s schooling, or asks his advice as 
to how to get a sick friend into the 
hospital, etc. 


WORKS ON FRIENDLY B¢é SIS. 


Generous as he is in giving of his 
time during business hours, he is equal- 
ly generous in sharing with his co- 
workers the joys. of his home life, and 
numerous are the men and women who 
have received renewed strength, as 
well as inspiration and a fresh cour- 
age, from a visit in his home and the 
example of the unfailing optimism of 
his family. 

His sense of justice, and. his kindly 
encouragement and consideration of 
everyone with whom he works, has in- 
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- spired in them all a sp:rit of deter- 


mination to do their best. 

His interest does not cease with the 
severance of business relations. Many 
a time he has remarked “Mr. So-and- 
So has had to give up work and has 
gone to live quietly in a retired spot; 
please put him on the list and let us 
send him an occasional letter and some 
reading matter; we don’t want him to 
feel that he is forgotten.” The touch- 
ing replies to such communications are 
proof of the value of the personal 
touch, and add emphasis to the love 
which all hold for him. I quote from 
one of them: 

“In my extremity you were my good 
friend; that I never shall forget. You 
did not réaiize it, but you saved my 
life.” 


W. IRVING WOLF 
By SOL. L. GOLDBERG 


From ten machines to three hun- 
dred—from a few bare threads to a 
well-constructed fabric of organiza- 
tion—is the history of the Wolf Com- 
pany, and its weaving is the accom- 
plishment of one man, whom I con- 
sider the best employer in America. 

W. Irving Wolf is the man. Let me 
give, briefly, an idea of his personality, 
his make-up, his humane traits and his 
exceptional business judgment. 

He is young, active, capable and 
democratic: He inspires confidence and 
holds it; he understands human na- 
ture, a natural leader who impresses 
one as an American who can make 
good at what he sets out to accomplish. 

Eleven years ago W. Irving Wolf, 
only a few years out of college, entered 
the Wolf organization? He possessed 
the theory of successful business main- 
tainance; he had ideas and ideals and 
he had decided to put them into prac- 
tice at the first opportunity. 

He realized that the success of an 
organization could not be attained 
through the efforts of an individual or 
of the combined effort of a few indi- 
viduals, but that, like a chain, an or- 
ganization is as strong as its weakest 
link and that everybody connected with 
a business concern must necessarily 
“pull together” in harmonious unison. 
Everybody in:business appreciates this. 
Few, unfortunately, know how best to 
bring about this healthy condition. 
From the beginning Mr. Wolf paid. 
close attention to the working condi- 
tions and comfort of everyone. 

Having struck the keynote of his 
plans, he immediately set out to in- 
troduce healthful working conditions 
in his business. 

Let us enter the Wolf plant as it is 
today—located in airy, sunlit, spacious 
premises. We are immediately im- 
pressed with the cheery atmosphere, 
and the scientific layout of the equip- 
ment shows its. arrangement is the 
fruit of careful consideration. 

It is noon. .The bell rings, and the 
workers rise and merrily wend to the 
dining hall, which is tidy and has an 
air of comfort that is home-like... A 
neatly dressed matronly woman stands 
behind the counter serving steaming 
cups of delicious coffee and tea, and 
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wholesome bowls of appetizing soups 
and broths.: There is_a cheerful sound 
of laughter and gaiety. It is the cen- 
ter of happiness and contentment. As 
the workers finish their meal, some 
enter the comfortable library, where 
books are furnished for those who are 
studiously inclined. For those who are 
bent towards frivolity, there is song 
and dancing—the music coming from 
the victrola, which is well equipped 
with the latest popular tunes. When 
the bell again calls the workers to 
their task, they resume refreshed and 
satisfied. All this makes for quality 
and perfection. 

Someone once said that the only 
point of contact between employer and 
employee is the pay envelope. .No one 
seems more to have realized this fact 
than Mr. Wolf, for at all times it has 
been his policy to pay adquately for 
duties well performed. The minimum 
wage of $7 asweek has been installed. 
A profit sharing arrangement, the first 
of its kind in this industry, has been so 
that every worker may feel a true part- 
ner. The workers are made to realize 
that 20% of the profits to be divided 
among them is in direct proportion 
to how well they perform their. bit. 
To this-one principle more than: any 
other may be attributed the high stand- 
ing Wolfhead Undermuslins have taken 
in their field. 


Mr. Wolf’s open door policy makes 
labor strikes an impossibility. - In the 
entire history of the organization it 
has never been experienced, due direct- 
ly to improper conditions in the Wolf 
plant. Mr. Wolf is always approach- 
able; he-will listen with as much ser- 
ious consideration to the complaint of 
a $7 a week girl as he will to the criti- 
cism of the highest paid executive in 
his employ. Every suggestion is an- 
alyzed and wherever it is adopted the 
person responsible for the idea is prop- 
erly rewarded in cash. Everybody feels 
the spirit of cooperation and that ef- 
orts are appreciated and renumerated. 
It is an organization that cannot but 
bring out the best in humanity, and as 
a result produce the highest grade of 
merchandise. 

Here are a few of the modern ideas 
which have brought about this won- 
derful success: “The Morning Eye 
Opener”—the playing of a cheerful 
tune on the victrola to help start the 
day happily and drive the blues away; 
Wolco Saving Association to encour- 
age workers to thrift; annual banquets, 
dances, picnics; the rule of no overtime 
work; no discharge without proper 
hearing; vacations with pay; all-day 
closing on Saturday during the sum- 
mer months. 

I claim that W. Irving Wolf is the 
best employer in America. because he 
realizes that an organization is a col- 
lection of human beings whose whims 
and fancies must be considered, real- 
izes that he must make his business 
and its success the direct ambition of 
everyone employed, and that the only 
way in: which successful maintenance 
and progress may be accomplished is. 
through the personal efforts of every- 
body. He realizes, finally, that by look- 
ing out for the interest of everybody. 

(Continued on page 240.) 
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WHAT IS “CONSCRIPTING WEALTH”? 


Glib Talk by Politicians Who Do Not Understand How 
Their Proposed Action Would Cripple 


Civilization, in a death struggle, has 
created conditions that are beyond 
comprehension. The mind, in pictur- 
ing situations representing the attack 
or defense of mighty forces, naturally 
attempts to express them in phrases 
or words. 

One of these phrases now current is 
that wealth must be _ conscripted 
equally with life. 

In line with such doctrines many 
representatives of our democracy seem 
to be vieing with one another to prove 
their sacred regard for life by urging 
the adoption of severe taxing laws, 
aimed principally at large incomes and 
large commercial profit. Since they 
justify such actions upon economic, 
political and military requirements, let 
us examine and analyze them. 

The politicians’ conception of wealth 
is the wherewithal to live in luxury, 
at least if we judge by the repository 
of the Republic’s lore, the Congres- 
sional Record. One there stumbles 
over such expressions as “Life is more 
sacred than wealth” and “The rich man 
must give up equally with the poor.” 


WEALTH SERVES NATION. 

Economic misconceptions have no 
place in a scientific plan for waging 
war. The power of wealth to gratify 
costly personal tastes should be en- 
tirely subordinated to its national use- 
fulness. A proper understanding of 
this is most important to the compila- 
tion of a sound financial budget 

Professor J. Shield Nicholson states 
that “Capital is wealth set aside for 
the satisfaction, directly or indirectly, 
of future needs,” by which is meant 
not the mere satisfaction of luxurious 
tastes, but the power of wealth to set 
in motion the forces of industry. 

Professor Fisher claims that wealth 
is practically synonymous with capital. 
This definition makes clearer how vital 
the reservoirs are. Wealth is not only 
capital; it signifies superior ability. 
It can make a mighty nation out of a 
handful of people unfavorably placed 
economically and territorially. Japan, 
a mere David, was enabled by her 
wealth to defeat the Russian Goliath. 
China, through the lack of wealth, 
remains a weakling. 

The success of a nation in arms 
obviously must rest basically on her 
military and economic resources. Mili- 
tary-wise brawn and vigor may be 
considered man-wealth, and the in- 
telligence and initiative of the soldier 
mental wealth. So may a country’s 
economic resources be divided, its rail- 
toads, shipping industries, raw ma- 
terials and savings, represented by 
holdings of stocks and bonds, being 
its property wealth; while its mental 
wealth consists of the brains and in- 
dustrial vigor that transforms in- 





Us in Waging War 


By THEODORE PRINCE, LL. M. 


THEODORE PRINCE 


Mr. Prince was admitted to the 
Bar in 1897 and practised actively, 
particularly corporation law, until 
1912, when he entered the firm of 
L, M. Prince & Co,, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. In 1904 
he ran for Congress against Jacob 
Ruppert, on the Republican ticket, 
and reduced his majority from 
11,000 to 2,500. Mr. Prince has lat- 
terly gained promince as a writer 
on finance, economics and railroads. 
He analyzed the Rock Island situa- 
tion before the receivership, and 
after the receivership he published 
another article on Rock Island called 
“Reorganization by Anesthesia,” in- 
sisting that the reorganization would 
not give the road a sufficient margin 
for capital requirement to make up 
for previous skimping of the road. 
Jacob Schiff wrote agreeing with Mr. 
Prince’s conclusions and Mr. Schu- 
macher, the former president of the 
road, wrote “It was agreeable to read 
something about Rock Island that 
was fit after all the foolish twaddle 
that has been indulged in.” In an 
article on the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas about a year before it failed 
Mr. Prince claimed that the road 
ought to be reorganized if it was ever 
to regain a condition of prosperity. 
Mr. Speyer wrote commending the 
article and agreeing with Mr. 
Prince’s conclusion. 


animate material into progress and 
advancement. All these are inter-de- 
pendent; they create credit and con- 
fidence and in turn demand credit and 
confidence for their continued exist- 
ence. 

When a state requires a loan of ten 
to twenty billions of dollars, how can 
it be raised unless these relations and 
their significance be understood? 

It is beyond the power of all the 
capitalists combined to take these 
bonds and forthwith give the Govern- 
ment the billions demanded. The 
entire country has not money enough 
to make this exchange. 


WAR BONDS GIVE CREDIT. 


It is the railroads, industries, stocks, 
bonds and savings held by all the 
people that must be exchanged in part 
for war bonds. 

This can be done only by credit and 
confidence, for money must be bor- 
rowed and securities given as col- 
lateral. Those doing so must feel 
that they are not undermining them- 
selves financially, for credit must not 
only mean the power to borrow, but 
the wish to do so. No man will care 
to put up as collateral any securities 
which he believes are likely to dimin- 
ish in value, even though his re- 
sources would be ample to cover his 
commitments when due. Impairment 
of credit and confidence, however, does 
not affect any particular security or 
industry, but diminishes the value of 
all in more or less degree. Absolute 
financial stability is essential to the 
successful flotation of huge loans; in- 
centive to borrow, in order to sub- 
scribe, must be. stimulated, not dis- 
couraged. 

The owner of wealth or capital may 
be actively associated with industrial 
enterprises or he may merely use his 
dividends or interest for personal ex- 
penditures. In the latter case, while 
the income may not be spent in stimu- 
lating constructive enterprises, yet 
the principal must necessarily be so 
employed otherwise earnings would 
not accrue. Investment holdings may 
be called static wealth—that is, wealth 
which is not the product of the in- 
dividual’s brains or energy. This 
wealth probably ought to be subject 
to heavier taxes than wealth which is 
the direct product of a man’s brain. 
This might be called dynamic wealth. 

Static wealth may be the result of 
inheritance or bequest, while dynamic 
wealth is the fruit of the voluntary 
exertion of ability by the producer. 
Taxation of this species of wealth can 
reach the point where it becomes 2 
tax on brains and energy, thus cur- 
tailing initiative and enterprise. 


CAPITAL RELIEVES POVERTY. 
In 1817 a wagon drawn by four to 









six horses carried freight from Phila- 
delphia to Pittsburgh, a distance of 
350 miles. It cost from $7 to $10 to 
carry one hundred pounds, or $140 a 
ton. The trip took two weeks. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad today moves 
freight between the same points in 
one day and charges a little over $2 
a ton. For $140 it would carry a ton 
24,000 miles. Roughly, the value of 
freight then moved averaged $40 a ton 
at the point of production. To cart it 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh quad- 
rupled the selling price. To cart a 
barrel of flour cost $14; today it costs 
20 cents. In those days common 
laborers received about 50 cents a day 
and skilled workers $1. Twenty years 
later railroad conductors received 
$40 and station agents and firemen 
about $15 a month for working from 
four or five in the morning until eight 
or nine o'clock at night. The squalor 
and misery were unendurable and 
caused tremendous emigration by 
wagons to the West, families being 
willing to endure almost any hardship 
and privation to escape the heart- 
breaking industrial conditions. 


The transformation has been brought 
about by capital in the hands of cap- 
tains of industry. 


We hear politicians speak of the 
conscription of life and wealth as if 
they were comparable. Military ex- 
igency demands the sacrifice of the in- 
dividual. As a soldier he can give no 
more and he can offer no less. Civili- 
zation so far has developed no other 
method of waging war. 

The soldier produces by going to the 
battlefield; industry produces by stay: 
ing at home and giving capital, activity 
and brains to the support of him who 
is on the firing line. The needs of the 
soldier are the very products of which 
capital is the very source and base. 
The needs of industry are capital and 
freedom from governmental burdens 
that may restrict activity, expansion 
and output. 

The soldier’s duty is ended if he 
falls; industry’s duty is never ended 
until it shall have produced all that 
the country needs in the time of peril. 

The place of the soldier is filled by 
another, The dependents, if any, are 
cared for by the state, or have been 
provided for by the system of con- 
scription. The void is personal and 
does not interfere with the objective 
at hand. The impairment of an in- 
dustry through burdensome legisla- 
tion cannot be replaced, and that void 
may not only dislocate a basic indus- 
try, but may throw out of gear the 


entire industrial strategy of an offen- 
sive. 


INDUSTRIES PROTECT SOLDIERS. 


Capital and wealth beget industries, 
and industries produce the sinews of 
military power. To conscript capital 
is to choke off producing power, using 
the term “conscript” in the sense that 
the Representatives at Washington 
have used it as a basis for their legis- 
lation. 


It is not here contended that surplus 
capital and surplus wealth should not 
pay their full share of the sacrifices 
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demanded by the war. But to say that 
wealth should be conscripted, because 
life is, is equivalent to saying that 
mothers should be sent to the battle- 
fields because their sons are. 

The state, in the name of patriot- 
ism, has fastened upon _ industrial 
forces upon which we must depend, 
if we are to prevail, the following 
burdens: 

Profit taxing. 

Price fixing. 

Absorption of huge amounts of war 
bonds, 

Income taxes. 


It is easier to lay the axe at the root 
of the tree than to stimulate the tree’s 
growth and then, in due season, gather 
in the fruit. This fruit should be 
gathered as often as war conditions 
demand. 





FALLACIES 


The politician who asks with 
a sneer, “Our young men are 
conscripted; why not conscript 
wealth?” imagines he has pro- 
pounded an «unanswerable 
query. This article, which will 
be concluded in a subsequent 
issue, explains as clearly as the 
intricate subject permits, how 
and why it would injure, not 
help the nation were “wealth 
to be conscripted” after the 
manner advocated by politicians 
and others utterly ignorant of 
the workings of economic law. 











How can growth be nurtured and 
stimulated? 

By levying the tax in every case on 
the finished product—that is, the 
actual, real, surplus profit finally 
carried to the corporate or individual 
balance sheet. By confining the tax- 
ing power of the state to these pro- 
ceeds the burden can be definitely 
ascertained both by the Government 
and by the individual or corporation 
bearing it. 

To fix prices on the basis of an in- 
quiry made under extraordinary cen- 
ditions, and in a limited period of 
time, is to confuse the managers of 
vast enterprise with complex inter- 
related questions of labor, deprecia- 
tion, obsolescence and decline of an 
industry. The demand for tremendous 
expansion is unparalleled, yet condi- 
tions are unstable and abnormal. 
Accordingly, price fixing may eliminate 
producers whose costs are too high to 
permit them to continue. 

For the sake of the public it may 
be that certain vital necessities, like 
wheat, should have a fixed price de- 
spite Mr. Hoover’s statement that 
“the ‘constant dominant thought in 
prices must be the stimulation of pro- 
duction.” It will cost the Government 
approximately $600,000,000 during the 
next year to maintain, by buying 
wheat, the fixed minimum price, which 
is about $1 above the normal price. 
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PRICE-FIXING A LOSS. 

Despite this huge sum it remains a 
question whether high prices for other 
products may not induce farmers to 
diminish the production of wheat and 
raise cattle or produce more profitable 
to.them. On the other hand, if the 
price of wheat is fixed above the nor- 
mal profits farmers may diminish the 
production of other important food- 
stuffs to produce wheat. Eventually 
it is the Government which will pay 
for any uneconomic yet perhaps neces- 
sary rulings. 

The importance of an enlarged pro- 
duction of wheat becomes clear when 
count is taken of the 600,000,000 bushels 
needed by our allies. Of this Canada 
will be able to supply 120,000,000, while 
we will be able to export about 100,- 
000,000. This leaves a shortage of 
380,000,000 bushels of wheat. 


Although the supply of fuel for last 
year was less than the country re- 
quired, the Government fixed a price 
for bituminous coal. It was hardly a 
mere coincidence that thereafter, in 
August, production of bituminous coal 
fell off 3,000,000 tons, while the pro- 
duction of anthracite coal increased. 
In the latter instance the prices were 
fixed to meet the needs of the dis- 
tricts from which the anthracite coal 
was produced, while in the former in- 
stance the fixed price made no allow- 
ance for local conditions. If the price 
of labor should rise, as it threatens, 
the output of bituminous coal is likely 
to decrease until a startling neéd 
develops. 


There is still another point of view 
with respect to price fixing—namely, 
can the Government, by fixing these 
artificial prices, maintain them? It 
may be simple for the Government to 
say that certain steel productions shall 
be sold at $65 a ton; but if the actual 
need be valued at $100 a ton, will not 
the consumer find a way by which his 
pressing want will be supplied at the 
higher price? Even Germany found 
it impossible to prevent abuse by 
which food was secured above the 
minimum price. 

These two instances alone of price 
fixing indicate how infinitely compli- 
cated the whole industrial structure 
is, and how carefully and scientifically 
such important questions must be 
approached. Ultimately it may be 
ascertained that it is impossible to 
initiate an adjustment in one part of 
the industrial mechanism without bal- 
ancing adjustments in every part. It 
does not appear that the Government 
intends to fix the price of labor, yet 
how can minimum prices be fixed, ex- 
pansion urged and the price of labor 
be left to seek its natural level? 

While the laws of inflation and 
deflation in industries are well fixed: 
and usually work out their own prob- 
lems, as is shown in the automobile 
industry, nevertheless it might be 
practical to prevent a price soaring 
above a level above which no further 
expansion in production can reason- 
ably be expected. In shipping, freight 
rates could rise violently, yet have 
very little effect in increasing the 
available tonnage supply. 


(This article will be concluded in newt tesue.) 














THE REMARKABLE CAREER 


JOHN 4H. 


OF 


PATTERSON 


He Makes Workers Happy and Cash Registers for the 
Whole World—A Simple Success Recipe 


John H. Patterson devotes his life 
to building cash registers and making 
workers happy. 

Few employers who have made mil- 
lions have chosen to spend the best 
part of these millions on their own 
employees. Many build themselves 
palaces, line them with costly pictures 
and bric-a-brac, spend money lavishly 
and ostentatiously for their own diver- 
sion, doing little for the benefit of 
anyone but themselves. Even philan- 
thropically-inclined millionaries have 
rarely given first consideration to 
those who helped them to make their 
riches. It is more spectacular to build 
halls, to proclaim large gifts to this or 
that organization, to strut into the 
limelight and do something calculated 
to win plaudits from the public than 
to do worth-while things inside one’s 
own factory and give one’s self to 
the daily task of brightening the lives 
of laborers, artisans, stenographers 
and other unromantic employees. 

John H. Patterson has chosen the 
more prosaic course. He has made of 
a factory and its environment a thing 
of beauty. He has put joy into work. 
He has made the earning of a living 
harmonize with the earning of happi- 
ness. 


PLANT IS A PALACE. 


The workshop of the National Cash 
Register Company, at Dayton, O., is a 
steel and glass palace flooded with 
light. Through its thousands of win- 
dows the workers can feast their eyes 
on exquisite views. The air through- 
out all the buildings is changed every 
fifteen minutes. Hundreds of shower 
baths are provided and every worker 
is allowed to enjoy them in the com- 
pany’s time. Of course, there is a hos- 
pital with a doctor and trained nurses 
in attendance; employees receive elec- 
tric massage treatment free of cost; 
there are numerous rest rooms for 
women employees. To avoid the over- 
crowding of street cars and elevators 
and to save the women from having 
to mingl: unceremoniously with the 
men, the former are allowed to start 
work half-an-hour after the men and 
to finish fifteen minutes before them. 
At ten every forenoon and three 
every afternoon recesses are granted 
the women workers. The commodious 
dining rooms furnish midday meals at 
cost and an orchestra regales the 
diners with sprightly music. 

Every noon hour a moving picture 
or other entertainment is provided in 
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a hall which seats 1,250, and here those 
who bring their own lunches may sit 
and eat while enjoying the pictures, 
the music and, occasionally, short 
talks. The men are given the privi- 
lege of smoking. By an arrangement 
with high schools and colleges, voca- 
tion training is provided promising 
youths. 

Not one acre of Mr. Patterson’s ex- 
tensive estate, Hills and Dales, is 
reserved for his exclusive use; every 
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square yard of it is thrown wide open 
to his employees and to the public. 
There is not a fence or a locked gate 
on the whole place. Instead, it is 
dotted with quaint, rustic camps where 
all sorts of paraphernalia are provided 
free for picnic parties—cooking uten- 
sils, tables, benches, even flour and 
waffle machines and distilled water. 

A golf course, tennis courts, baseball 
field and other facilities for recreation 
are provided, while a large club house 
permits of dances being held on Satur- 
day evenings and all sorts of concerts, 
lectures and entertainments through- 
out the week. There is another club 
house in the city for the use 'of em- 
ployees, and here largely-attended 
educational classes are held in the 
winter months. 

Mr. Patterson is a sunshine worship- 
per. He enjoys nature—enjoys it so 
much that he wants everyone around 
him to enjoy it also. : 

Any worker who offers a feasible 
suggestion for improving anything at 
the factory or elsewhere is rewarded, 
“Suggestion Boxes” having been in use 
for many years. 

When he started, over twenty years 
ago, to treat workers like human be- 


ings other employers called him a fool, 
a fanatic, a socialist, a dreamer. They 
warned him that coddling labor would 
bring him nothing but discontent and 
disaster, but he contended that unless 
employers showed the working people 
greater consideration grave trouble 
would arise sooner or later. 
REVOLUTION. 


How he came to adopt the revolu- 
tionary plan of co-operating with in- 
stead of coercing labor is interesting. 

His action was originally prompted 
more by business necessity than by 
sentiment. Previously he had followed 
the universal rule of getting from his 
employees the greatest amount of 
work for the least amount of money, 
arid they had reciprocated by giving 
the least amount of work for the 
greatest amount of money they could 
obtain. 

Let us first trace briefly the record 
of John H. Patterson and the making 
of cash registers before this turning 
point was reached. 

There were no cash registers when 
John Henry Patterson was born—De- 
cember 13, 1844. His forebears were 
Scots-Irish, the first to come to Amer- 
ica (about 1728) having been his great- 
grandfather, whose son fought as a 
colonel in the Revolutionary War, 
founded the city of Lexington, Ky., 
became one of the three original own- 
ers of the land now covered by Cin- 
cinnati, and finally located on a 2,000- 
acre farm near Dayton. Here John 
Henry was born, almost on the spot 
now occupied by the National Cash 
Register Company. As a lad, one of 
eight children, he had to work hard 
on the farm. He received a good edu- 
cation, first in the Dayton schools and 
later at Miami University and Dart- 
mouth College, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1867, having previously served 
in the Civil War as a Hundred Day 
Man, although then only.a stripling. 


BEGAN AS TOLL COLLECTOR. 


Farm labor had little attraction for 
the Bachelor of Arts. Commerce ap- 
pealed to him most, but he could not 
pick and choose jobs.--Collecting tolls 
on the Miami & Erie Canal, on duty 
night and day, Sundays and holidays, 
was the best he could iand. But this 
was not commerce. He wanted to buy 
and sell things. Having saved a little 
money, he succeeded in borrowing a 
little more and set up as a retail coai 
dealer in Dayton. From selling coal 
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he gravitated to mining coal and iron 
ore, in partnership with his brother, 
Frank, in Jackson County, some eighty 
miles from Dayton. 

To enable their miners to obtain 
supplies, the Pattersons, in conjunc- 
tion with two other mining concerns, 
opened a store. Business was plenti- 
ful but profits were nil. At the end 
of two years the store had not netted 
a cent notwithstanding that all goods 
were supposed to be sold on a reason- 
able margin of profit. There was a 
leak somewhere. 


From his militant grandfather, who 
by profession was a civil engineer, Mr. 
Patterson had inherited a mania for 
doing things with scrupulous accuracy 
and precision; nothing slipshod, noth- 
ing faulty, nothing careless could be 
tolerated. Everything must be done 
just-so. The mysterious mismanage- 
ment of the store worried him. It 
must be run down and eliminated. 


BIRTH OF REGISTER. 


Hearing that a merchant in Dayton 
had invented a contrivance to keep a 
record of all sales, Mr. Patterson im- 
mediately telegraphed for two of the 
novel machines. The idea of the cash 
register had taken birth in 1879, in the 
brain of Jacob Ritty, a Dayton mer- 
chant who, suffering from a break- 
down due to overwork and worry in 
attempting to keep tabs on the details 
of his business, had started on a 
voyage to Europe. While in the engine 
room of the ship one day, he noticed a 
device that recorded the number of 
revolutions of the propeller shaft. Why 
not construct a machine that would 
record each coin put in the till? 
Hurrying back, he set to work with 
his brother, a skilled mechanic, and 
evolved the first cash register. 

Mr. Patterson’s was the first order 
filled. Crude and clumsy though it 
was, the machine immediately turned 
the store’s loss into a_ substantial 
profit. Mr. Patterson’s commercial in- 
stinct told him that the new invention 
had unlimited possibilities. “What is 
good for our store is good for every 
store in the world,” he told himself. 
At the first opportunity he went to 
Dayton, investigated the situation 
thoroughly and, although only a few 
machines had been turned out, he was 
so certain of the outlook that in 1884 
he bought out the Ritty business and 
changed the name from the National 
Manufacturing Company to the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. 


FACTORY WAS UNATTRACTIVE. 


The acorn did not at once grow into 
an oak. Troubles and obstacles were 
met at every turn. Construction of 
the cash registers demanded highly 
skilled and scrupulously careful work- 
manship of a novel kind. It was diffi- 
cult first to teach the workers and 
then to retain them, as their expert 
services were sought by others. The 
factory was located in an unsavory 
section of Dayton called Slidertown— 
everybody and everything on the 
downgrade ha@a habit of sliding into 
this section. To work at “The Cash” 
did not bring a high social rating; in 
plain language, the better class of 
young men and particularly young 
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women preferred to earn. a living in 
more respectable surroundings. 

John H. Patterson was partly to 
blame for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. He was not then a model em- 
ployer. He was neither better nor 
worse than other factory owners. His 
interest in his employees was confined 
to what he could get out of them. And 
they repaid him in kind. Poor work- 
ing conditions begot a poor product. 

So bad, indeed, did things become 
that in one year $50,000 worth of ma- 
chines was thrown back on the hands 
of the company as faulty. 


PATTERSON WOKE UP. 


Then John H. Patterson woke up. 
He experienced not only a change of 
viewpoint, but he underwent a change 
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that dismissal would follow were the 
reform not instituted forthwith. 


BEGINS REFORMS. 


The serving of ::  «.-f2e had an 
instantaneous effect upu.. the output 
of the women. Patterson learned that 
kindness paid in dollars as well as in 
disposition. From that day on he 
never wavered in his determination to 
improve the lot of his people. One 
thoughtful innovation after another 
was introduced and a systematic effort 
was made to raise the quality and tone 
of the working force. 

Better workmanship and better pro- 
duct brought increased business. Sales 
increased from a few thousands a year 
to several score of thousands. Larger 
buildings became necessary. Slider- 


STEEL AND GLASS PALACE—PART OF N. C. R. PLANT 


of heart. Adversity taught him human- 
ity. Why should workers treat him 
with more consideration than he was 
treating them? Why should they in- 
terest themselves in his welfare if he 
was not interested in theirs? He 
would adopt a new policy. Also, he 
installed his own desk in the centre of 
the factory floor. 

With this new spirit in his heart, he 
went to the factory to study con- 
ditions. He saw a woman engaged, as 
he thought, in mixing glue in a very 
unscientific way. He spoke to her. 
“It’s not glue, it’s coffee,” she told him. 
Leavings from the previous day were 
being reconcocted. 

Mr. Patterson immediately ordered 
the manager to arrange to have the 
women supplied with good coffee every 
day. He next looked around for other 
things needing correction. Not notic- 
ing any provision for the proper serv- 
ing of the coffee, he summoned the 
manager, who gave him a dozen 
reasons why the factory could not be 
turned into a coffee house. Mr. Pat- 
tefson ordered him to rent a house 
across the street for the purpose. 
Again there was delay. This time the 
manager and his assistants were told 


town had been cleaned up somewhat 
under Mr. Patterson’s influence, but 
it was still no Newport or Tuxedo. Mr. 
Patterson next bought up much of the 
property in the neighborhood and re- 
solved to spend both money and time 
in revolutionizing the whole neighbor- 
hood. 

Most important of all, he engaged 
the leading firm of architects in 
America to design a factory building 
which would be the very antithesis of 
the ordinary factory. He wanted it to 
contain every conceivable appointment 
conducive to the comfort and safety 
of the workers. He wanted, also, halls 
for noonday entertainment, for the 
holding of classes, for illustrated les- 
sons and lectures on the different 
phases of manufacturing the cash 
register and on salesmanship. 


REFORMS BOYS. 


When the glass and steel palace be- 
gan to be erected Dayton shook its 
head. Among other things, Patterson 
was told that the boys of Slidertown 
would not leave one whole window 
overnight, that new glass would cost 
him more than his profits. Patterson 
took the boys in hand and began to 
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transform embryonic gangsters into 
young gardeners and young gentle- 
men. The boys were given individual 
gardens, received instruction from a 
head gardener, were shown how to 
organize themselves into a stock com- 
pany, were inspired to interest them- 
selves in the work, received prizes 
and, at the end of the year, were paid 
dividends from products sold. The 
company was run entirely by the boys 
themselves. Also, a club was formed 
to send city lads to work on farms 
during summer vacations. This solved 
the window-breaking problem—and 
solved, also, problems of more vital 
importance to the boys and to society. 

Patterson’s “coddling” of labor was 
bitterly resented by other employers. 
They reasoned that the best type of 
workers would prefer to secure posi- 
tions with the Cash Register Com- 
pany. They also feared that labor 
would become discontented, not to say 
obstreperous. Still he 
went ahead, convinced he 
was on the right track 
and that one day his ex- 
ample would have to be 
followed. The more he did 
for the happiness of those 
around him the more fun 
he got out of it. 


BANKERS TRY TO 
GET HIM. 


His enormous new plant, 
however, was costing him 
a mint of money. So were 
grounds he had bought for 
the use of his workers 
and others. The rapid 
expansion of his business 
—in two years he sold as 
many machines as he had 
sold in the previous twen- 
ty-two years—necessitat- 
ed the tying up of exten- 
sive capital, 

Like.a thunderbolt came 
the announcement from 
the bankers that he must 
pay off loans. Not a dollar could he 
obtain from any bank in Dayton. 
This, Patterson’s critics and enemies 
chuckled, would put a quietus to his 
welfare capers. 

It almost did. Patterson,. however, 
was a born fighter. He also was a 
philosopher. “Thrice is he armed who 
hath his quarrel just,” he reassured 
himself. It was a time of tight money, 
and outside banks were indifferent or 
worse. Finally, however, a New Eng- 
land financier sent a representative to 
Dayton to analyze conditions. He 
learned the cause of the trouble and 
he learned also that the Patterson 
brothers were men of unimpeachable 
character, of indefatigable industry, 
of indomitable will and that they were 
conducting a growing, profitable busi- 
ness. All this appealed to him and he 
offered to lend them several times the 
amount they had asked. Had the char- 
acter of the Pattersons not withstood 
the searching test, the history of the 
National Cash Register Company 
might have ended disastrously. 


SLIDERTOWN SPRUCES UP. 


Mr. Patterson’s activities on behalf 
of his employees multiplied. Slider- 
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town began to blossom. Besides the 
boy club gardeners, grown-ups in the 
neighborhood became so greatly en- 
amored of the beautiful that, under 
consistent encouragement, they began 
to spruce up their homes and to sur- 
round them with flowers and lawns. 

Mr. Patterson also worked labori- 
ously and against much discourage- 
ment to arouse the citizens of Dayton 
to make of it “The City Beautiful.” He 
threw himself enthusiastically into re- 
forming the administration of the city 
then politics-ridden, not to say cor- 
rupted. Like most reformers, he made 
enemies. 

Nor did he wholly escape the trouble 
with workers which other employers 
had predicted. During a period of 
acute labor unrest throughout the 
country, whisperings began to be 
heard that a section of the Cash 
Register workmen were to strike. Mr. 
Patterson’s kindness had been misin- 





THE BOYS’ GARDENS STARTED BY 


MR. PATTERSON. 


terpreted as weakness. Some of the 
men wanted to become masters of the 
establishment. They imagined they 
could do as they pleased, that Mr. 
Patterson would submit to anything. 
He had made one mistake in the treat- 
ment of his workers; some of the 
privileges, such as taking baths and 
attending certain of the entertain- 
ments provided, were made compul- 
sory. This form of paternalism, nat- 
urally, was resented. Mr. Patterson, 
however, saw his mistake and recti- 
fied it. 


CLOSES FACTORY. 


On learning that a strike was to be 
called by a part of the workmen, he 
assembled the whole force, explained 
that he understood some of them were 
dissatisfied, told them he himself was 
not wholly pleased with the way things 
were going and announced that a rest 
would probably do them and him good. 
He closed the whole works without 
intimating when they would be re- 
opened and then went traveling. 

At first the prospective strikers were 
jubilant over their “victory.” Within 
a fortnight, however, other classes of 
employees began to criticise the mal- 


contents. Another week passed, and 
still no intimation of re-opening. In- 
quiries began to be made as to when 
work would be resumed. No comfort- 
ing information was forthcoming. At 
the end of a month things began to be 
made unpleasant for those responsible 
for the shut-down. Petitions began to 
be sent Mr. Patterson to come back 
and open the gates. But not until two 
months had passed did he announce 
that he would return to Dayton al- 
though he let it be known that he had 
been invited to locate his works at 
other more convenient points. 

The whole city prepared to give Mr. 
Patterson a welcome home with brass 
bands, public receptions, compliment- 
ary dinners, and laudatory speeches. 
Sober reflection had convinced the 
citizens that Dayton could not afford 
to lose Patterson. 

He would have none of their joyful 
reception. Instead he re- 
plied by outlining a long 
list of things Dayton citi- 
zens ought to do to make 
their city more attractive, 
more efficient and more 
healthy. 


LABOR TAUGHT 
A LESSON. 


He re-opened the works 
and there was not another 
murmur of a strike, and 
since then he has had no 
trouble with labor. The 
true worth of his work for 
his employees and for 
Dayton was grasped dur- 
ing the period when there 
were fears that Dayton 
would lose both him and 
his plant, thus emptying 
thousands of pay en- 
velopes weekly. 

When operations were 
resumed the demand for 
National Cash Registers 
increased enormously. Mr. 
Patterson’s system of training sales- 
men was bearing fruit. Every em- 
ployee was filled with ambition to do 
his or her best. National Registers, 
oushed with redoubled energy, were 
driving others from the field. The 
enthusiasm of the salesmen sometimes 
outran their discretion. 

When the national mania for trust 
busting swept across the land the 
Government did not overlook the 
National Cash Register Company. Was 
it not rapidly becoming almost a mon- 
opoly? Patterson’s reply to that was 
that he owned the basic patents for 
cash registers and that he was entitled 
to fight competitors both legally and 
commercially. Fight them he did with- 
out mercy. Into the rights or wrongs 
of the Government’s prosecution I can- 
not here enter. A lower court sen- 
tenced a number of the officers and 
responsible employees of the company 
to a year’s imprisonment, but this ver- 
dict was quashed by the higher court. 
The Government did not drop the 
matter, but started to prosecute the 
company under the civi®section of the 
Sherman Law, and rather than con- 
tinue at loggerheads with the Admin- 

(Continued on page 256.) 
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Railroads of the United States are 
now doing the greatest gross business 
in their history, yet their securities are 
selling at lower prices than when the 
world war started. In fact, many prices 
are lower than in the 1907 panic. 

There are several explanations. The 
most important has nothing to do with 
the showing that the roads are mak- 
ing, that is, the condition of the se- 
curity market. The billions of dollars 
of Liberty bonds that are being sold, 
together with the heavy taxation pro- 
gram, is a strain on the purse of the 
investing public that has resulted in 
constant liquidation of securities of all 
classes, high grade railroad stocks and 
bonds playing an important part. 

The factor next in importance affect- 
ing railroad securities is the increase 
in the cost of operations. Prices of 
all materials, as is well known, have 
gone up enormously—in some cases 
100%. The higher cost of fuel and the 
scarcity of labor have been severely 
felt. Congestion of freight on the sea- 
board, forcing embargoes, also oper- 
ated against a good showing by many 
roads and others have been embarrass- 
ed by lack of funds, it being next to im- 
possible to raise money under present 
conditions in the security market. 

Under such a combination of unusual 
circumstances it is natural that some 
roads have benefited more than others 
from the big business that has been 
available to all, and this brings forth 
the important question of switching in 
the railroad securities and which se- 
curities should be bought and which 
sold. 


THE THREE DISTRICTS. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion roughly divides the railroads of 
the United States into three districts, 
Eastern, Southern and Western. The 
Eastern district comprises roads in the 
region extending from the Atlantic 
Seaboard north of the Potomac and 
Ohio rivers to a western boundary con- 
stituted by Lake Michigan, a line 
drawn through from Chicago through 
Peoria to St. Louis, and the Mississippi 
river from St. Louis to Cairo. The 
Southern district comprises the roads 
east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers. The 
Western district comprises roads in 
the region extending west from Lake 
Michigan, a line drawn from Chicago 
through Peoria to St. Louis, and the 
Mississippi from St. Louis to the Gulf! 
Roads lying in more than one district 
are assigned to that district in which 
lies the largest portion of their mileage. 

During the six months ended June 30, 
1917, the Western roads made by far 
the best showing, with an increase of 
11.5% in net; the Southern roads are 
a good second with an increase of 


By FRED KURR 


slightly over 3% in net, and the East- 
ern roads are a very poor third with a 
decrease of close to 20% in net—this, 
too, in face of an increase of 8.6% in 
gross. 


EASTERN ROADS DO POORLY. 


The Eastern roads, it -will be seen, 
have been hit much harder than the 
roads of the other districts in the mat- 
ter of operating expenses. The Eastern 
roads have found their fuel problem 
more difficult than the Southern or 
Western roads. They were also much 
more hampered by freight congestion, 
which naturally was the greatest on 
the Eastern seaboard, and their labor 
difficulties were somewhat greater. 

Most of the industries of the United 
States were able to offset the rising 
cost of materials.and labor by advanc- 





R.R. EARNINGS FOR FIRST 6 MONTHS OF 1917 
Gross Net EARNINGS 
STATES EASTERN RDS. SOUTHERN ROS. WESTERN ROS. 
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ing the price of their products, but the 
railroads, with their rates regulated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
were in a very different position. An 
appeal to the Commission to advance 
rates, made early in the year, was par- 
tially granted in the case of the East- 
ern roads, which were so obviously in 
need of assistance in this direction, but 
the Western and Southern roads had 
their demands turned down. This in- 
crease in rates in the eastern district is 
improving somewhat the showing of 
the eastern roads in relation to the 
western and southern, but the latter 
are still doing better and for the full 
1917 year will undoubtedly come out 
far ahead. 


MAINTENANCE UPHELD. 


The maintenance figures per mile of 
road for the six months ended June 30, 
1916 and 1917, show that this depart- 
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KASTERN ROADS WORST OFF 


Alert Investors Should Consider Switching from Eastern 
R. R. Securities to Others—Earnings Comparisons 


ment has been well kept up, all districts 
showing substantial increases. The 
eastern roads, owing to the much 
greater congestion of traffic on their 
lines, are obliged to make greater ex- 
_penditures per mile of road than are 
the western or southern roads. 

Eastern roads have nearly always 
been given a higher investment rating 
than western or southern roads. One 
reason for this, perhaps, is that they 
are older systems, their securities are 
more Seasoned and investors of the 
United States are more familiar with 
them. , Many have long unbroken divi- 
dends records. It is well, however, not 
to place too much importance on past 
performances, something which the 
general public is very wont to do. 

Take, as an example, Pennsylvania 
and Southern Pacific. The former is 
not earning anything like the surplus 
over dividends the latter is. Both are 
in equally strong financial condition. 
Certainly Southern Pacific’s future 
should be regarded as being bright as 
that of Pennsylvania, interlacing as it 
does the rich western coast territory, 
which has wonderful possibilities for 
further development. Yet Southern 
Pacific stock sells at a price to yield 
634%, whereas Pennsylvania yields but 
6%. The explanation in part is that 
Pennsylvania has paid dividends unin- 
terruptedly for sixty-two years, where- 
as Southern Pacific started dividends 
only eleven years ago. A sad illustra- 
tion of the fallacy of relying too much 
on past performances is New Haven, 
which paid dividends without a break 
for forty years and then stopped alto- 
gether, — 


SOME COMPARISONS. 


From the accompanying table it will 
be noted that earnings in relation to 
market price are greatest in the case 
of Southern Railway preferred, Louis- 
ville & Nashville, Southern Pacific, 
Atchison and Illinois Central in the 
order named. The smallest earnings on 
the market price are recorded by Dela- 
ware & Hudson and Pennsylvania. 

Of course, present earning power is 
only one of several factors to consider 
when selecting a railroad security for 
investment. Other important factors 
are the condition of the property, 
financial strength, management, future 
prospects and earning power in periods 
of depression. 

Southern Pacific, Atchison, Norfolk 
& Western, Louisville & Nashville and 
Tilinois Central are all in sound finan- 
cial shape; they have put a large part 
of their earnings back into the prop- 
erty in recent years and as a result the 
physical condition is good. The man- 
agement of these properties is regarded 
by railroad experts as excellent. 

Southern Railway has not yet put 
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its financial structure into as good 


shape as it would like. Several months 


ago long-time financing. was planned, 
but conditions were not right and: the 
road was forced to resort to short-term 
financing. As a result there are now 
outstanding $25,000,000 5% notes which 
fall due in March, 1919. The remark- 
ably fine earnings of the property 
should enable the company to finance 
itself satisfactorily the moment condi- 
tions improve in the security market. 
In the year ended June 30, 1917, South- 
ern Railway spent $20,000,000 for double 
tracking and additions and improve- 
ments, of which $10,000,000 came from 
surplus earnings. 


SWITCHING. 


In the decline in the stock market 
the weaker position of the eastern 
roads was recognized, and the decline 
in such stocks as New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Delaware and 
Hudson was much more than in South- 
ern Pacific, Atchison, Southern Rail- 
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way, etc. At present prices, however, 
the western and southern roads still 
appear the more attractive. There 
would seem to be good reasons for a 
switch by investors at present prices 
from such stocks as Delaware & Hud- 
son, Pennsylvania and Baltimore & 
Ohio into Southern Pacific, Atchison, 
Southern Railway preferred, Illinois 
Central and Norfolk & Western. 

In the month of August the Eastern 
roads got the full benefit of the in- 
creases they were granted by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, but in 
spite of this results were generally 
poor for the month. The question of 
a further increase is now being brought 
before the Commission and it would 
appear that the Eastern roads have a 
strong case. if this appeal meets with 
success, the ‘position of the eastern 
roads in comparison with the western 
and southern roads will be improved, 
but it is very questionable whether it 
will be improved sufficiently to over- 
come the lead that the latter now have. 


The following table gives illuminating figures showing the earnings, divi- 
dend payments, dividend yield, etc., of the leading railroads throughout the 


United States: 


WESTERN ROADS. *Earning 
*Annual on 
5 Years Rate of Market 
Aver. Current Div. Yield Price. 
Earn. Earn. Paid. % %o 
Southern Pacific ...........ccseecs $9.6 $16 $6 6.8 18.0 
ee ee en re © 14.5 17 78 6.5 13.9 
Westhern: Pach: cscs caadsces ce 9.2 12 7 7.3 12.6 
Crest Movtheen-isciciiccccssccsiccns 10.5 12 7 7.0 12.0 
FSS EOE CE TTC OTE Tr 10.6 16 6 6.4 17.2 
EASTERN ROADS. 
Mew, work Central. 20s. ..csceusonas 9.0 10 5 7.0 14.0 
oo re ree Ae 44 4.3 3 6.0 8.6 
OE eS) re 9.4 17.0 6 6.0 17.0 
Baltimore & Ohio .........0scee00 6.6 7.0 5 9.1 12.7 
Delaware & Hudson .............. 12.5 1) 9 9.0 11 
SOUTHERN ROADS. 
Southern Railway, pfd. ............ 11.2 21.0 5 8.3 35.0 
Norfolk & Western ............++-. 12.5 17.0 7 6.8 16.3 
Louisville & Nashville ............ 14.3 23.0 Z 6.0 20.0 





+Since first of year has paid in addition 144% extra each quarter; on Jan. 


15, 1917, 2% extra was paid. 


*Rased on earnings for 8 months ended Aug 31, 1917. 
MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES PER MILE OF ROAD, Six Months End- 


ed June 30 
WZ. S. 
1917. 1916. 
Maintenance of way. $949 
Maintenance of 


equipment ......... 1,412 1,263 


1917. 
$885 $1,531 $1,436 


2,673 


Eastern Southern Western 
Roads. Roads. Roads. 
1916. 1917. 1916. 1917. 1916. 
$775 $696 $734 $694 

2,376 1,214 


1,097 900 806 





The rules for success are sticking 
around everywhere. What most of 
us need is to cultivate the keenness 
of perception that will enable us to 
recognize them. If you are right stick 
to it regardless of criticism; if wrong, 
change without delay or fear of any 
man. True economy avoids both ex- 
travagance and niggardliness. Culti- 


vate the friendship of worthy and re-* 


fined people. The man who leans on 
others for advancement is not develop- 
ing his own powers. Real friendships 
are reciprocal, and call for the giving 
of value for what we receive. Let 
your general conduct be of a type that 
will hold your own self-respect and 
command the respect of others.— 
George M. Reynolds. 





The manner in which the business 
men of the country have gathered to 
the support of the national Govern- 
ment, in its supreme emergency of war, 
is making a stronger nation, a greater 
democracy, and a greater hope for 
mankind. There has been no Aladdin’s 
lamp or fairy wand about the building 
up of the equipment and ordnance sup- 
plies and the launching of a great ship 
building program, or the start on the 
immense airplane construction. What 
has been done has been accomplished 
through hard work ajid the mobiliza- 
tion of American inventive and busi- 
ness genius—Secretary Baker. 








SAVING TIME 


We may be unfortunate in our spec- 
ulations, or deliberately foolish in our 
financial escapades, and so lose much 
money. But there is always the con- 
solation that, whilst health and oppor- 
tunity, such as are common to man- 
kind and natural circumstances, still 
remain, there is room for hope that we 
may rehabilitate ourselves. 

Time is different. Time lost cannot 
be recalled; time wasted cannot be re- 
trieved; it is gone forever. Our use- 
fulness in life, the value of our exist- 
ence as human beings, depends abso- 
lutely upon the manner in which we 
treat and apply that most precious of 
all things—Time. 

It is to this end that the world has 
made progress; that brains have been 
trained and applied to the task of pro- 
viding things which will save as much 
as possible of the time of most of us. 
And those of us who seriously think 
there was some good reason for our be- 
ing born, that our life and time are of 
some value, should surely appreciate 
and enthusiastically welcome any thing 
or appliance which can enable or even 
help in any degree to make the most 
of our time. The value of a man is 
gauged by what he does with his time; 
this value rises or falls according to 
actual performance; and actual per- 
formances depend upon diligent effort 
and intelligent help. Welcome and em- 
brace any thing, appliance or opinion 
or doctrine, which in its sphere can do 
something in the direction of conserv- 
ing Time—the stuff that life is made 
of. —G. E. Whitehouse. 

*x* * * 

Life is the mirror of king and slave, 
’Tis just what we are and do; 
Give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you 

—Impressions. 
* * * 

Look ahead, not behind! 

Think of to-morrow, not yesterday! 

You can make something of to- 
morrow; yesterday is beyond recall. 

Yesterday’s as dead as a door nail, 
as lifeless as a brick, as hopeless and 
unchangeable as wood. Turn away 
from it! 

Tomorrow’s alive, pregnant with 
beauty, radiant with power, bulging 
with all conceivable possibilites. Turn 
to it.—Dr. Frank Crane. 


Efficiency is one of the watch-words 
of modern life; but originating though 
the word does, in the human brain, it 
is precisely there that it is probably 
most neglected. The average brain is 
a most inefficient bit of machinery. 

* * 


That those who meet with disability 
in the course of their duty should be 
given compensation and that the de- 
pendents of those who die for their 
country should be given compensation 
is exactly in line with and really a part 
of this use of the proceeds of the Lib- 
erty Loan Bonds.—Bankers’ Monthly. 

«~*~ * * 

Did you ever stop to consider how 
much better it is to look ahead and 
prepare than to look back and regret? 
—Impressions. 

* * * 

The latest Gospel in this world is 

“Know thy work and do it.”—Carlyle. 
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MEN MAKING MARK AT CAPITOL 


Senator McNary, Oregonian, “A Refreshing Breeze from 


By 


He is only 43. He has already made 
a mark in his native Oregon, is now 
making one in Washington, although 
he has been here only a few months, 
and gives promise of making a still 
bigger one nationally. Farming, fruit- 
growing, law and legislation are his 
specialties. 

Senator McNary is'a “refreshing 
breeze from the west.” His personality 
is winsome. He-radiates energy. His 
head is that of the man of action, his 
features clear-cut.’ His eyes are keen 
yet kindly, his jaw firm, and his mouth 
always ready for a smile. At his first 
greeting you feel that you know him 
intimately. 

His pre-Washington story can be 
quickly told. 


AN OREGON PIONEER. 


Senator Charles Lindsay McNary, 
Republican, was born on a farm, some 
eight miles north of Salem, Oregon, 
on June 12, 1874. He attended pwhiic 
school and then worked his way 
hrough Stanford University. A few 
years after his admission to the bar 
ui 1898, he married Miss Jessie Bray- 
man, daughter of one of Oregon’s pion- 
eer merchants. 

The firm of McNary & McNary of 
which his brother, John H. McNary, is 
a partner, represents farming and 
other large interests throughout the 
entire Willamette Valley, and prac- 
tises before the Supreme Court of the 
state. 

The Senator was dean of Willamette 
College of Law from 1908 to 1913, and 
recently received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws from Willamette University. 
He served as Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Oregon during 1913 
and 1914, and was later made chair- 
man of the Republican State Campaign 
Committee in charge of Mr. Hughes’s 
tlements. Something was lacking in 
campaign for the presidential nomina- 
tion, carrying the state in splendid 
fashion. 

On May 29, 1917, the Governor of 
Oregon appointed him to the United 
States Senate to fill the unexpired 
term of Senator Harry Lane, deceased, 
and he took the oath of office June 8. 

When I tackled him he led the way 
to the balcony outside the Senate 
chamber of the Capitol. “Well, what 
do you want me to say?” was his 
opener, 

“Tell me something about Oregon.” 
I knew immediately that I had hit the 
mark. He smiled as if that were the 
subject nearest his heart. 

“Oregon,” he said, “is the pioneer of 
Progressive state legislation. It is 
largely a land of farmers. There are 
men of every professional walk of life 
engaged in that work, taking deep 


the West”—A Son of the Soil 


MAURICE FREEMAN, Washington 


pride in it, and never so happy as when 
out on the soil laboring with their men. 
in-the west it is an art. I have trav- 
eled all over the country, but in no 
section have I seen farm lands so sys- 
tematically arranged, so beautifully 
kept, as-those in the western states. 
I have gone through certain sections in 
the south-and have seen pear trees 
with boughs near to the breaking point 
from the weight of the fruit, proving 
that the soil is proper for such culti- 
vation. But the fruit would not com- 
pare with that of the west. We would 
never dream of allowing a tree to bear 
fruit until it is seven or eight years 





SENATOR McNARY 


“A Refreshing Breeze from the 
West.” 


old. We watch the trees as though 
they were children; carefully prune 
them every year, build them up phys- 
ically, as it were; give them body, 
structure, foundation. It takes time 


and money, but the results justify the 
expenditure. I have often thought it 
would give me much pleasure to start 
a farm down here in Maryland just to 
show what can be done in a scientific 
and business way.” 


A PRACTICAL FARMER. 


He speaks from practical experi- 
ence, being the owner of a beautiful 
piece of farmland, just above Salem, 
known as “The Forks.” Among the 
numerous products he raises are some 
.of the finest pears and other fruits in 
the west. He is well versed in horti- 
culture, and in addition to having 
made unusual and very successful ex- 
periments in walnut planting, and 
being the author of several articles on 
filbert culture, he has exhibited at the 
fairs throughout the state, and is 
highly thought of by experts in the 
agricultural industry. 

“Farmers,” he continued, “have 
pienty of time to read. In a great 
metropolis the people labor day in and 
day out, whereas in the country we 
have long winter evenings and rainy 
days when no work can be done. The 
farmers put in their time reading, not 
cnly the metropolitan dailies, but also 
farm journals and scientific periodicals. 
Contrary to the general impression, 
they are rather better acquainted with 
existing conditions than the inhabi- 
tants of the cities. And again, out west 
there is not the large foreign popu- 
lation such as you have in the east. 
The interests of the people are in the 
main identical; there is more homo- 
geneity of thought and purpose. There 
are not so many conflicting elements. 
This makes for a clearer vision of their 
requirements, and progressive legisla- 
tion is accomplished much more 
easily. 


POLITICAL PROGRESS. 


“We have the initiative, referendum 
and recall, workmen’s compensation 
law, woman suffrage, and many other 
equally beneficial features.” 

I asked him whether he thought the 
press really molded public opinion to 
an appreciable degree in the large 
cities. 

“Well,” he replied, smiling whim- 
sically, “I believe you may know more 
about that than I; but I rather think 
the editors of the great dailies, as 
well as the reportorial writers, accu- 
rately gauge public sentiment, and con- 
duct their columns accordingly, there- 
by obtaining the: hearty endorsement 
of their readers. 

“T have always had the greatest con- 
fidence in the ability of the American 
people to decide, great questions for 
themselves. And as-time goes on this 
impression becomes, if possible, 
stronger and stronger.” 

It was with the manner of one who 
has given long and serious thought to 
the subject that he made this state- 
ment. He said it with the air of a 
man who is quietly proud to represent 
a body of American citizens. And the 
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Governor of Oregon could not have se- 
lected a better representative. His 
endeavors in the Senate have been 
consistently toward the betterment of 
conditions, not only in the west but 
throughout the nation. 


BACKING THE PRESIDENT. 


When first appointed to the Senate 
he stated emphatically that it was his 
strong intention to support the Presi- 
dent to the best of his ability in the 
prosecution of the war. He is heartily 
in favor of placing the burden of taxa- 
tion upon those who are best able to 


‘bear it, especially concerns and indi- 


viduals deriving the greatest monetary 
benefit, and he cast his vote for the 
bill which Senator Johnson offered to 
tax heavily all excess profits. 

He is a firm believer in woman suf- 
frage and prohibition. 

Aside from the immediate legislation 
pertaining to the war, he is very de- 
sirous of facilitating the development 
of Alaska. Something has been done 
in this direction, but it is so large a 
project and so worthy that the Senator 
is anxious to give it greater impetus. 

Considering his great interest in 
farming, it is but natural that he should 
do everything in his power to obtain 
an appropriation for the reclamation 
of the western arid lands. He has al- 
ready introduced a bill asking for 
$20,000,000 to be devoted to this work, 
and while it did not pass he is not 
one whit discouraged, and will surely 
find another opportunity to bring the 
question up before the Senate. 


SPEED THE SENATE. 


There is another ol.ject which Sen- 
ator McNary is desiruus of accomplish- 
ing, and in this he will have the hearty 
sympathy and support of the entire 
country. He wants to “oil up the 
wheels of the legislative machinery in 
the Senate.” He thinks they screech 
with dilatory friction. He believes 
more businesslike methods should be 
introduced, and with him, to believe is 
to prepare to act. He is a young man. 
There are more young men in the Sen- 
ate now than formerly, which makes 
for the betterment of that body. With 
& majority of young members and a 
few older Solons, there will be activity 
tempered with wisdom and experience, 
a splendid combination. 

His colleagues twit the Republican 
Senator from Oregon about his youth, 
yet though he has been here but a few 
months, he is held in great affection 
and esteem. 

His term has not very long to run, 
but he is coming back, and his years 
in the Senate will be limited only by 


his decision at some future time to- 


return to his hearth and farm, or per- 
haps to climb to higher honors. 





Every man owes something to the 
world, and should pay it to the com- 
munity in which he lives. Assist in 
making it orderly and progressive. A 
man who learns valuable lessons should 
impart them to others, but should teach 
mainly by example—Ed. Howe. 
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WHO IS BEST EMPLOYER? 


(Continued from page 231.) 


he accomplishes his own purpose and 
by helping others helps himself. 





ED. SCHUSTER & CO. 


By Clara Heider. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The question, “Who is the Best Em- 
ployer in America?” will doubtless be 
answered by thousands.. But I doubt 
whether any of them can speak with 
firmer conviction than myself. Having 
for many years been employed by Ed. 
Schuster & Co., of this city, I am con- 
vinced that there cannot be a better 
employer. 

Employees are treated with uniform 
kindness and consideration, the man- 
agement is always desirous of making 
the work as pleasant as possible, and 
although our firm operates three 
stores, we are all one, due to the won- 
derful co-operation. 

Broadly speaking, employees are en- 
gaged for their moral worth as well 
as their abilityand no one of ques- 
tionable character will knowingly be 
engaged. The management looks after 
our physical as well as moral welfare, 
maintaining schools of instruction for 
both elementary and commercial de- 
velopment. 

We have an Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association, which, due to the 
encouragement of our president, A. 
Friedman, was organized some years 
ago. He has since generously donated 
$1,000 annually. This organization is 
of great benefit to all. Each of our 
three stores is fitted with an emer- 
gency room, and the necessary first aid 
appliances are supplied. Competent 
medical attention, liberal compensation 
in case of illness, hospital benefits, and 
a death benefit are provided for. 

We have a boys’ band of 45 and a 
girls’ band of about twenty-five active 
members. These are given time for 
practice during business hours each 
week, the band room being furnished 
by the company. 

For the past three years our firm 
has given a picnic, furnishing all em- 
ployees free transportation and re- 
freshment tickets. Good prizes are 
awarded to those participating in the 
games and sports. 

We also have a monthly magazine, 
entitled “Keeping in Touch,” edited 
by Chas. Schuster, manager of one of 
our three stores. It is a booklet any 
store might well be proud oi. 

Because of the cordial relations be- 
tween the firm and its employees, there 
has developed a spirit of cohesion, so 
we can and de speak of the men and 
women employed as our “Store Fam- 
ily,” who have contributed a liberal 
share toward the wonderful growth 
from a store of 25x80 feet, employing 
less than 100 persons, some thirty years 
ago, to the great mercantile establish- 
ment with 400,000 feet floor space and 
employing upwards of 1,500. 

Only broad and liberal-minded. em- 
ployers who appreciate faithful service 











can boast of such phenomenal success, 
and I firmly believe that we have the 
best employer in America. 





THE MAN WITH VISION. 
Where there is no vision the people perish. 

—Proverbs, 29:17, 

He who has the vision sees more than 
you or I; 

He who lives the golden dream lives 
fourfold thereby: 

Time may scoff and worlds may laugh, 
hosts assail his thought, 

But the visionary came ere the builders 
wrought; 

Ere the tower bestrode the dome, ere 
the dome the arch. 

He, the dreamer of the dream, saw the 
vision march! 


He who has the vision hears more than 
you may hear, 

Unseen lips from unseen worlds are 
bent unto his ear; 

From the hills beyond the clouds mes- 
sages are borne, 

Drifting on the dews of dream to his 
heart of morn; 

Time awaits and ages stay till he wakes 
and shows 

Glimpses of the larger life that his 
vision knows! 


He who has the vision feels more than 
you may feel, 

Joy beyond the’narrow joy in whose 
realm we reel— 

For he knows the stars are glad, dawn 
and middleday, 

In the jocund tide that sweeps dark and 
dusk away, 

He who has the vision lives round and 
all complete, 

And through him alone we draw dews 
from combs of sweet. 

—Folger McKinsey. 
* * * 

Most of the work of the world is 
drudgery. I have seen President Roose- 
velt performing all day nothing but 
drudgery, but he didn’t realize it was 
drudgery. The men who succeed do 
not know that they are performing 
drudgery. Don’t work for wages. Work 
for the accomplishment of something. 
God put into the human mind a desire 
to do something. It is godlike. God 
made the world; we must make or do 
something.—Leslie M. Shaw. 

* * * 

No man who has a doubt about the 
desirability of a thing can make a suc- 
cess of it—Impressions. 

* * * 

We must give and give liberally, all 
of us, to aid in this great struggle 
between democracy and autocracy. 
While the men of the fighting line 
meet the enemy face to face on the 
battlefield those behind the line must 
meet the needs of the situation at 
home face to face and support in 
every possible way the efforts of the 
Government and the people to carry 
this great war through to a success- 
ful conclusion—Gen. Leonard Wood. 
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HIGHER R. R. RATES COMING 


Interstate Commissioners Impressed with Needs of East- 
ern Roads—Railway Leaders’ Views 


Forbes MAGAZINE understands that certain members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission are extremely 
anxious to stay the debacle in the railroad situation by 
promptly granting more equitable rates throughout the 
Eastern territory and that a decision will not be long 
delayed. 

Information from Washington is that most of the 
responsible authorities there view railroad conditions 
and prospects with increasing alarm. The conviction 


is becoming more general that the Interstate Commis- 


sion has not exercised judicious foresight, that it failed 
to comprehend what war activities would entail upon 
the nation’s transportation facilities. 

There is a growing likelihood that the whole Govern- 
mental attitude towards the railroads will be recast, not 
merely because financial conditions demand remedial 
measures, but more especially because the conduct of 
the war, it is now clearly realized, would be incalculably 


handicapped were transportation allowed to go from 
bad to worse. 

At this writing the Commission has not ended its 
hearings into the Eastern situation. 

The many special railroad articles, editorial and con- 
tributed, in the last issue of this publication created 
keen interest. The description of how England has 
handled war traffic, specially written for Forses Mac- 
‘AZINE by Colonel Henry W. Thornton, was particularly 
informative, while the signed articles by such railway 
stalwarts as Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Daniel Willard, Chairman of the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of National Defense, George 
W. Stevens, president of the Chesapeake & Ohio, W. J. 
Harahan, president of the Seaboard Air Line, and C. H. 
Markham, president of the Illinois Central, also con- 
tained facts and figures which carried great weight. 

The following are additional letters received in reply 
to this magazine’s query as to what should be done to 


ENABLE ROADS TO GET EQUIP- 
MENT, URGES NORFOLK & 
WESTERN’S HEAD. 

Dear Sir: 

To strengthen the railroads so as to 
perform their duty to the Government 
during the War, and meet all the de- 
mands from the Government and the 
public, as labor and material increases 
the rates of the railroads should be 
increased; and, from time to time, the 
railroads should be allowed priority 
orders for material to build and buy 
cars and locomotives so as to keep 
up equipment in order to handle the 
business offered. 

I think such a suggestion is better 
than to have the Government lend 
money to the various roads for the 
purpose of furnishing additional fa- 
cilities and equipment. 

Yours very truly, 


h 


Pr ident e 


——_—__ 


BREAKDOWN THREATENING, 
COMMISSION TO BLAME. 

Dear Sir: 

Looking at the map of the United 
States, and seeing the military moves 
that are to be made during the con- 
tinuance of the war, which includes 
the distribution of troops and the 
transportation of munitions and export 
war material, one cannot fail to grasp 
the importance of the so-called Eastern 
and Atlantic Coast Lines to the Gov- 
ernment, for the fact cannot be blinked 


that the war cannot be won in Europe 
unless it is backed by the munitions, 
men and food supplies of this country. 
No one that I know of has realized 
how much success hangs on the rail- 
roads. 

The railorads are adding no engines 
or cars to their equipment. They are 
pursuing a policy of retrenchment in 
the face of extraordinary demands on 
their property. This they have been 
obliged to do. The result is that the 
transportation interests of the coun- 
try are on the eve of a break-down. 

The Government, or some other 
agency, should improve the credit of 
the railroads. The constantly diminish- 
ing ratio of profit whereunder some 
railroads pay no dividends, and others 
must cut or pass, does not augur well 
for the safety of the general financial 
structure.’ It has been said by some 
of the War Department officials that 
the Government could take over the 
railroads and manage them far better 
than they are now managed. That is 
not a question for me to decide. One 
thing, however, is sure. No Govern- 
ment official—no human being—can 
create cars and locomotives at will, or 
in time to do good, unless their man- 
ufacture is given priority. Giving the 
eastern railroads Government traffic 
priority, or diverting equipment from 
railroads in the west and middle west 
to the seaboard lines, would simply 
break down the transportation in that 
part of the country. It would be 
strengthening one chain at the expense 
of another. 

The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have denied an advance in rates, 
or postponed it until practically the 


strengthen the general railroad situation: 


entire crop will be moved. They seem 
to lack imagination and vision. They 
should be called to a strict accounting 
for breaking down in these times of 
stress—and they are breaking it down 
—the transportation system of the 
United States. They should be indicted 
at the bar of public opinion for doing 
it, and the Congressional Committee 
in Charge of Commerce is also cen- 
surable. They should make some re- 
searches on their own account. If the 
Government means to take over or 
commandeer the railroads no one 
would or could, I think, object, but to 
save their own face they should do it 
while there is yet life in them. 


AN EXECUTIVE. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS BAD, SAYS 
M., K. & T. RECEIVER. 
Dear Sir: 


The suggestion that the Government 
lend money to the railroads to 
strengthen their position and equip 
them to meet all prospective war de- 
mands, is not sound, in my judgment, 
for the reason that such a loan would 
postpone action to place the transpor- 
tation industry on a safe economic and 
financial footing. To agree that a 
Government loan is required to enable 
the railroads to properly discharge 
their functions, is to confess that pub- 
lic policies toward railroads have been 
short-sighted. If such a loan is re- 
quired, it is because railroad revenues 
are not equal to the burdens the rail- 
roads are called upon to carry. To 
impose an additional burden of inter- 
est charges, as a result of a Govern- 

(Continued on page 249.) 
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WOMAN IN BUSINESS 


A Career from the Keyboard—The Rose L. Fritz Secre- 
tarial School and What the Fingers of a Cham- 
pion Typist Have Accomplished 


Her own school typed into existence 
with her own fingers! 

Not many girls .who leave High 
School at fifteen are teachers of type- 
writing at sixteen, world champions at 
seventeen, with an income of $7,000 a 
year at nineteen. Few girls in any 
profession’ become proficient enough 
to. be sent on travels of more than 
150,000 miles to demonstrate their ex- 
pert methods’ throughout the United 
States as well as in eight foreign coun- 
tries. 

No other girl has yet held, for ten 
successive years, the world’s champion- 
ship for speed and accuracy in typing 
nor given 10,000 ‘demonstrations of 
such ability as Miss Rose Fritz has 
displayed since she took her first 
lesson in “Isaac Pitman’s Complete 
Shorthand Instructor” in 1904. 

Not only has Miss Fritz, during re- 
cent years, earned more than $10,000 
annually in salary, royalties on books 
about typewriting and cash prizes 
which were among the awards received 
from forty successful championship 
contests, but wherever she has gone 
she has won personal respect because 
of her unassuming manner, her sin- 
cere work and those qualities which 
have enabled her to represent in busi- 
ness circles throughout the world that 
type of the American girl in office 
positions who preserves her womanly 
traits. 

When her annual trips to Europe, 
where she was introducing modern 


methods into the stenographic field, 
were interrupted by the war, Miss 
Fritz found time to formulate into 


an educational policy, and then into 
the Rose L. Fritz Secretarial School, 
the results of her wide observation 
of business needs. 


A WOMAN’S CONTRIBUTION. 


Whether she gave an exhibition of 
her methods in a Business College, a 
High School or a University, Miss 
Fritz always made it a point, when 
her work was over, to study the 
methods of instruction that were used. 
When she gave general exhibitions 
there was sure to be some student 
in the audience who came up after- 
wards to confide perplexities about 
the right kind of a business course 
or some business man who came to 
discuss his difficulties in finding well- 
trained office assistants. With her 
own unusual experience as a back- 
ground, Miss Fritz has a wonderful 
perspective upon the needs of the pri- 
vate secretary, as well as the steno- 
graphic demand, which makes her 
school a woman’s contribution to the 
most neglected of educational fields. 

The efficient stenographer will con- 
tinue to have her status and salary 
kept down by the “half-baked” pro- 
duct of the average commercial school 
until some uniformity of entrance re- 
quirements and standardization of 
‘courses is brought about under proper 
supervision. It is impossible to esti- 


mate the loss of time and money which 
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MISS ROSE FRITZ 


results from inefficient office work, or 
to count the- human cost to women: 
who are unfitted to enter the steno- 
graphic field, or who are not given 
honest training in business essentials. 

Here and there sporadic attempts 
have been made to bring about a re- 
form of commercial schools; but they 
have resulted in little improvement. 
It is probable, however, that an early 
Federal investigation of all business 
instruction will result from the abuse 
of their present freedom from super- 
vision by mushroom schools that are 
now springing up in all parts of the 
country, and which advertise impos- 
sible results in a few days or weeks. 
A few commercial ‘courses in High 
Schools and Colleges are good; but 
scientific methods of teaching are sel- 
dom used. Some individual instructors 
have established schools that will stand 
at least the test of integrity and high 
standards. But a general movement 
for readjustment of all such schools 
must come soon. 

Women stenographers are most af- 
fected by the low-grade product of 
most of the existing commercial 
schools. They should lead the reform, 
establish standard tests, and classify 
the various schools and their gradu- 
ates. Otherwise, good stenographers 
must continue to struggle against the 
unfair competition of the under-train- 
ed and under-paid stenographer who 
is a tragedy to herself and an economic 
burden. 

It is a good beginning toward re- 
form—but only a beginning—to have 
women who can qualify as experts 
start their own schools on the basis of 
admitting only those students who 
have personal fitness, an adequate 
foundation in English and ability to 
do :accurate work. 

It is refreshing to hear Miss Fritz 
say that, if a girl who comes into her 


school, and who is given careful, in- 
dividual instruction, proves that she 
cannot become accurate, and that she 
is not fitted for secretarial work, she 
will be asked to take up other work, 
and will be guided, as far as possible, 
into a field for which she is suited. 


INACCURACY. 


When asked what _— stenographic 
shortcoming is most often mentioned 
by business men, Miss Fritz promptly 
cited “Inaccuracy.” 

It. seems that the average stenog- 
rapher is apt to be inaccurate both 
in taking her notes, and in transcrib- 
bing them. Moreover, she often pays 
so little attention to the meaning of 
what she writes that she substitutes 
one word for another in reading her 
outlines. Ordinarily that results only 
in loss of time, but the woman head 
of another large school for secretarial 
training tells her students of concrete 
instances where the substitution of 
“or” for “and” resulted in a big fi- 
nancial loss on a certain bond issue, 
and of another case in which serious 
legal trouble about a contract arose 
from the use of “the” instead of “a”. 

“But when I hear business men criti- 
cize stenographers,” says Miss Fritz, 
“Il always refer them to the original 
source of difficulty, lack of proper Eng- 
lish training in the public schools. 
Girls can learn to concentrate’ en- 
ough to overcome inaccuracy. We give 
special exercises in concentration, and 
insist upon accuracy before a student 
can graduate. But if the prospective 
stenographer cannot speak and write 
English -correctly she will never suc- 
ceed, no matter how much speed she 
acquires nor how much other ability 
she possesses. We have in our school 
college instructors who stress English 
all through the course. Practice mat- 
ter in dictation is varied as often as 
possible in order to increase the stu- 
dent’s vocabulary, as well as to fa- 
miliarize them with terms used in gen- 
eral business, in real estate, insurance, 
finence and so on. 

“Next to adequate preparation for 
secretarial work comes the problem of 
training the individual student for the 
kind of work for which she is best 
adapted. Some women would make 
excellent literary secretaries. They 
are given special work in proof-read- 
ing and preparation of copy. Other 
women are the alert, aggressive type 
who make able assistants to executives. 
They are given special instruction in 
the amenities of ‘big business,’ are 
taught to make travel arrangements, 
and to interview people of the class 
they will most often meet. 

“Tf a woman has experience or per- 
sonal traits that fit her to become a 
social secretary, she is coached in so- 
cial ohcervances and arrangement of 
social functions. 

“The commercial secretary is in- 
structed in the use of labor-saving 
methods and systems, the mechanics 
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of office work, and the use of office 
devices, 

“All general secretarial students are 
taught to purchase supplies, to inter- 
view callers, to handle and file corres- 
pondence, to supervise office routine, 
as well as to keep necessary office ac- 
counts. 


“As it now pays women to special- 
ize in the use of office appliances, the 
school will give special courses in their 
use, including the dictaphone, for 
which pay ranges from $15 to $25, and 
in typewriter-bookkeeping, which _ is 
in such demand that it pays from $18 
to 


TYPEWRITER TECHNIQUE. 


“T have seen many promising careers 
spoiled because women had not been 
taught the technique of the typewriter. 
With Professor Edward H. Eldridge, 
head of the Secretarial School at Sim- 
mons College, I have worked out a 
book on touch methods of typewriting 
based on my experiments made over a 
period of years. I believe that it is 
as much of a science to coordinate the 
eye, the ear, the brain and the fingers 
as it is to teach a student to play the 
piano as an artist plays it. 

“Not until a girl has thoroughly 
mastered the typewriter is she free 
from it. As long as she stays en- 
meshed in the technique of what she 
is doing, her creative forces are not 
free to play above office machinery, 
and she often dislikes her work for 
that reason—not realizing that her 
own clumsy technique is at fault. If 
a woman learns to master her machine, 
she can often enter into other phases 


of ofice work and become a really 
formative factor in the _ business 
around he. Every stenographer 


should enjoy becoming an artist in 
the use of her machine, and in the 
form of the work which she turns out. 
It is just as easy and far more pleasur- 
able to write a letter or copy a manu- 
script in good form as it is to do 
slipshod work.” 

Miss Fritz took her first lesson in 
the Hope Street High School of Prov- 
idence, R. I. She was then fifteen years 
old. Her instructor saw nothing re- 
markable about his youngest pupil un- 
til she began to ask questions. 

“Why did this outline vary 
that?” 

“Why did the exercise on page 18 
contain an exception from the rule on 
page 8?” 

“How much speed does it.-take to 
become a court reporter?” 

That was the highest goal Miss 
Fritz had then planned to reach. The 
instructor began to notice his young- 
est pupil, whose yellow braids were 
wound round a’ head so full of cur- 
losity about the “why” of everything 
that within three months the instruc- 
tion book in shorthand was mastered 
from cover to cover. When she had 
done each shorthand exercise per- 
fectly ten times she began the touch 
system of typewriting, with home prac- 
tice of from two to five hours daily 
and six on holidays. 

At the end of eleven weeks Miss 
Fritz was typing from shorthand notes 


from 


t the rate of from 45 to 50 words per’ 


minute. 
words. 


The general average is 30 
Four months after she began 


her course she was taking dictation 
from new matter at the rate of 120 
words per minute, and was typing 
shorthand notes at the rate of 60 words 
per minute from difficult matter, and 
from 80 to 90 words per minute from 
easy matter. 
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The highest typewriting speed rec- 
ord which Miss Fritz finally attained 
was 165 words per minute. from un- 
familiar copy, and 263 words per min- 
ute from familiar copy. Absolute ac- 
curacy was the standard which this 
world champion always established for 
herself, and her typewriting record of 
118 words per minute, maintained for 
fifteen minutes, without error, has 
never been equaled. 


A TRAVELING TYPIST. 


Her work at the business’ school, 
which she attended after leaving High 
School, was so remarkable that she 
was one day asked to demonstrate 
her skill before a visitor. The visitor 
proved to be the representative of a 
large typewriter company with 
agencies here and abroad. At his sug- 
gestion, Miss Fritz appeared before 
the company’s officials, and it was not 
long before she was asked to sign a 
contract to travel, which has_ since 
taken her a distance that approxi- 
mates six times around the globe. Her 
mother always went with her on these 
shorthand and typing demonstration 
trips, or the company supplied a chap- 
erone. : 

After several years of successful ex- 
hibitions and contests in shorthand and 
typewriting in the United States and 
Canada, Miss Fritz was asked to in- 
troduce touch typewriting into Ger- 
many. Trips to other countries fol- 
lowed, and she has appeared before 
two Presidents, a king and queen and 
many notables in many countries. 


BECOMING A CHAMPION. 


When Miss Fritz began her work 
she did not plan to becom a cham- 
pion. Friends suggested that she en- 
ter an international contest in New 
York. At that time the world’s cham- 
pionship was held by Miss Mae E. 
Carrington of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, and Miss Fritz came out of the 
contest a close second. Then she de- 
cided to train in earnest. The next 
year Miss Fritz became the world’s 
champion in typing, with a speed rec- 
ord of 79 words per_minute, blind- 
folded, for one hour. That is not now 
considered unusual, but it was a new 
record at that time, and it is always 
dificult to make fair comparisons of 
contests became the dictated subject 
matter varies as to degree of difficulty. 

But Miss Fritz remained the cham- 
pion until! her European work made 
it impossible to continue necessary 
training. The average stenographer 
has a speed of 100 words per minute 
from dictation, of 30 words per min- 
ute in transcribing and of 40 words per 
minute in copying. This is seldom 
maintained with perfect accuracy. The 
present champion typist is a woman— 
Miss Margaret B. Owen of Chicago, 
while the world’s champion shorthand 
writer is a man, Nathan Behrin, whose 
record is 290 words a minute for five 
minutes on court testimony with an ac- 
curacy record of 99 and a fraction. 

Training for championship is ardu- 
ous and implies much more than ma- 
chine-like dexterity. It means the 
“sound mind in the sound body,” which 
Miss Fritz maintained by sleeping 
eight hours regularly, dieting for two 
months before each big contest, walk- 
ing daily out-of-doors, and eating 
simple food. Even in Europe,: when 
she was being wined and dined at func- 
tions, Miss Fritz kept to her simple 
fare. She insists that no girl who neg- 
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lects her physical welfare can long 
remain even a successful stenographer 
at ordinary office work. She declares 
there are five elements without which 
no stenographer can be efficient: 

Good physical condition. 

Proper equipment. 

A thorough foundation of technique 

Scientific use of the mechanical de- 
vices for typewriting. 

Consistent practice. 

Miss Fritz is modest about her 
achievements. She takes them calmly 
and sees no reason why other women 
cannot do what she has done. She 
attributes her success to absolute con- 
centration when she is at work, to her 
determination to become accurate first 
and acquire speed next, to keeping 
in good health, to her interest in 
art and music which give variety 
to her thoughts and keep her mind 
from getting too deeply into the rou- 
tine of business. She plays the piano, 
attends most of the art exhibitions 
and spent all her leisure hours in 
Europe visiting the great galleries. 
Miss Fritz owns her home in Brook- 
lyn and drives her own car. 


SECRETARIAL SALARIES. 


Typewriting has reduced the time re- 
quired to record speech by at least one- 
third. The rapid development of busi- 
ness which it has made possible has 
opened to women the private secre- 
tarial field, for which so few women 
qualify. It is probably due to lack 
of adequate training and concentra- 
tion that the average stenographer 
remains a stenographer when she 
might rise into the secretarial class 
where average salaries range from 
$1,000 to $2,500. 

Exceptional salaries range from $3,- 
000 to $5,000, but it is well known that 
some women in confidential secretarial 
positions have received from $8,000 to 
$15,000. Of course a girl who qualifies 
for a championship has many chances 
to add to her regular salary. 

Whether or not it is wise for the 
average woman to attempt to become 
more than a highly paid office expert 
is for each woman to decide for her- 
self. 


But the fact remains that one wo- 
man has earned enough by her own 
fingers, within less than twelve years, 
to equip completely a large school of 
her own in which she can share with 
other women the results of her ex- 
perience and observation. 

What Rose Fritz can do, other wo- 
men can do if they follow her advice: 


“WORK AND WIN.” 


Up to the point of efficiency, when 
one is learning a trade or a profession, 
there is comparatively little joyousness 
in one’s labor; but with the conscious- 
ness of mastery, of thorough knowl- 
edge and aptness, comes a feeling of 
strength, of self-satisfaction, of superi- 
ority, which takes away all sense of 
drudgery and makes the pursuit of 
one’s occupations a source of constant 
delight—Matthews. 

x= * * 


Not doing more than the average is 
what keeps the average down.—Anon. 


Capitalize Your Lunch Hour 
Office Shopping that Pays Dividends 


A young: woman who was well known as an ef- 
ficiency expert in office methods recently resigned 
a highly-paid position to be married. She had started 
as an office clerk and her business success grew out 
of a discovery that the very busy purchasing agent 
of her firm did not have time to keep in touch with 
all the new office devices that save time and labor. 

On her way to luncheon every day she passed sev- 
eral stationers’ stores. One made a specialty of 
office equipment and there was always a curious 
crowd about the windows, “just looking.” Instead 
of joining the curious ones the girl made it a point 
to go into the store, where she inquired the price of 
everything she thought might be used in her office. 
A note was made of whatever seemed of possible 
interest, from new styles in ink wells to better waste 
baskets. She asked to be shown how to use new 
stamp fixers, addressing machines, tabulators, filing 
equipment. If possible, she secured estimates of how 
much money these devices saved. 

Then she made some comparisons and estimates 
of her own, based on the cost of using old office 
equipment, and was ready for her interview with the 
office manager or the chief clerk or the purchasing 
agent. She was tactful when she presented her sug- 
gestions, and always verified her figures. before quot- 
ing them. The men appreciated her interest, and to 
her record for ability she added a personal record 
for accuracy. One advancement followed another 
until she became office manager, then consulting ex- 
pert on office methods, and increased her salary by 
charging fees for advice to other firms. ; 


Now that she is married she retains her member- 
ship in a club of business women because it keeps 
her mind in touch with the world of business in- 
terests. Her husband is employed in a bank, where 
he receives frequent promotions because of his con- 
stant suggestions for decreasing cost and increasing 
profit. Most of these suggestions they work out to- 
gether at home. He takes as much interest in her 
discoveries about better ways of housekeeping and 
labor-saving equipment as she takes in his office methods. 

The education which cost her nothing but the in- 
vestment of a little time is still paying dividends. 

It is better to rest or to walk during noon hours, 
and after office hours, than it is to shop. But it is 
always possible to put some spare time into becom- 
ing an expert in a particular phase of office work. 
One girl whose office is near the paper warehouse 
district is studying different grades of paper, the 
cost of cutting paper into various sizes, and learning 
all she can, with the idea of becoming an expert pur- 
chasing agent or a saleswoman for a large. firm. 

Another girl who is in the wholesale silk district 
spends all the time she can asking questions about 
methods of selling silk—retail merchandising, manu- 
facture, etc. She believes that the time will come 
when women will be recognized as credit experts 
and is preparing for that. The information she se- 
cures cannot be found in books—it can only be 


* acquired “at first hand,” as she is getting it. 


What would your position be now if you had em- 
ployed in “constructive shopping” of this kind the 
time that has been wasted in “just looking?” 





HOW TO INDEX STATISTICS | 


What men (and women) want is not 
talent, it is purpose; not the power to 
achieve, but the will to labor—Bulwer- 


[Editor’s Note—The second of a 
series of articles on office methods 
and systems in charge of women.] 

To. supply statistical data at the 
moment of request with the least ex- 
penditure of energy and time is the 
ideal for all statistical index systems. 
But to achieve this high degree of 
efficiency is sometimes impossible and 
often difficult. 

Statistics are most frequently found 
scattered among books and periodical 
literature that have no direct bearing 
on the subject. Thousands and thou- 
sands of figures are thus overlooked 
and lost trace of while they are so 
urgently needed. They can be indexed, 


however, just as well as any other 
information. Each important figure 
that occurs in the course of your daily 
reading should be copied on a separate 
piece of paper and indexed accord- 
ing to its related subject. 

The following is the form of a card 
originated by Miss M. Livshitz, Rus- 
sian translator of the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. To this card, which is 
5 x 8 inches in size, statistical data 
can be continually added. It thus 
forms a growing record of valuable 
figures on any subject which may be 
called for in a bank or business office: 


RUSSIA—COTTON—IMPORTS 


Date Quantity 


Imp. per annum 
Foreign Cotton Imp. 1914 
Russian Cotton Imp. 1914 
Total Imp. 1914 
From Eng. during Aug. 

and Dec. 1916 
Imp. from U.S. cott. 

arn 1916 
Present imp. from 

America (1917) 


815,688 Bis, 
1,072,412 Bis. 
1,823,100 Bis. 


9,810 Poods 


7,000,000 Poods 


Value 


Source Date 
U.S.-Dep’t of Comm. 1913 
U.S. Comm. Rep. v:.-Sp. 15 
U.S. Comm. Rep. Jt1.-Sp. 15 
U.S..Comm. Rep. J1.-Sp. 15 

28 AT 
May, °17 


9/T/AT 


$50 mill 


Economic World 
Russia 
N. Y. Tribune 





Opportunity has hair in front; be- 
hind, she is bald; if you seize her by 
the forelock, you may hold her; but, 
if suffered to escape, not Jupiter him- 
self can catch her again—From the 
Latin, 


I know what pleasure is for I have 
done good work.—Stevenson. 
* * * 
Work is the inevitable condition of 
human life, the true source of human 
welfare.—Tolstoy. 


{ 


Lytton. 
7 * * * 

When you come up to the mark set 
for yourself it is safe to conclude that 
the standard was too low.—Anon. 

x *k * 

Nothing great was ever achieved 

without enthusiasm.—Emerson. 
*x* * * 


Unless you train yourself for your 
chance, your chance will only make 
you look ridiculous —Anon. 


* * 


It is my opinion that women can 
perform the work of motormen and 
conductors satisfactorily. It is a cur- 
rent opinion that they may become ex- 
cited and lose control of their vehicle 
when contending with congested traf- 
fic. It is my observation that under 
such conditions women are driving 
motor vehicles as successfully as men. 
—F. W. Brooks. 

* * * 


The great man is he who does not 
lose his child’s heart.—Mercius. 
s_* * 
Honest toil is holy service; faithful 


work is praise and prayer—Henry Van 
Dyke. 
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EDITORIAL 


How Business Women Can 
Further True Democracy 


To women who are entering business 
for the first time, women who have 
been in the field for a decade or longer 
have a peculiar responsibility. 

In that time they have acquired a 
knowledge of customs, of prejudice, of 
procedure and of possibilities which 
would help those of lesser experience 
if it could be transmitted to them. 

Women who occupy the higher posi- 
tions have, for the most part, found 
their way to them alone. That was 
inevitable, for they had no precedents, 
no guide posts. The fact that they 
pioneered alone is the very reason 
why now they should work in groups 
of related interests. 

All women who have been long in 
the world of business have arrived at 
certain general conclusions. They pos- 
sess a common understanding about 
many phases of business life. They 
have a common purpose. Each has 
acquired this knowledge in her own 
way. Each has a point of view that is 
different. Each has an opinion worthy 
of expression. Only by sharing this 
experience with one another and with 
younger women can there be developed 
that mutuality of interest which will, 
in time, bring about democracy in 
business. 

Men are clannish; women are be- 
coming so. The danger is that each 
group will stand against the other in 
antagonism and opposition. Men often 
fail to evolve genuine democracy 
among themselves’ because _ their 
methods of organization are empirical. 
When women addpt men’s methods of 
organizing their associated interests 
the result is a woman’s club “run” by 
some clique which sooner or later finds 
itself in opposition to some other 
group. Then begins that process of 
indirection known as politics, which 
is fundamentally against the true 
nature of woman, 

The men who have gone to war will 
come back with a new conception of 
the mutuality of the world’s interests. 
Will they find the women with whom 
they work in business ready to under- 
stand that deep sense of fraternity 
with friends in other countries which 
the internationalization of the world’s 
armies is bringing about? 

Not unless women in business or- 
ganize more rapidly than they have 
been doing, and learn to free them- 
selves from the fear of self expression 
in their own conferences. After the 
war great gatherings will take place 
between people of the various coun- 
tries. These will be councils of com- 
merce in which European business 
women will participate in large num- 
bers. Must they find our American 
men provincial in their attitude toward 
the woman representative of some big 
business? Must all our American busi- 
Ness representatives be men when 
women are now such a factor in our 
affairs ? 

As in everything else, the success of 
these meetings in relation to better 
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international understanding, depends 
upon. the technique of their organiza- 
tion. If only American club women, 
and not American business women, 
have experience in freeing their forces 
and formulating their policies, what 
effect will it have upon the status of 
woman in business? [If she is to learn, 
she must begin now, right in her own 
office, to do what she can to federate 
the woman force there. 

She can begin to take a personal in- 
terest in the young girl who comes in 
to the lower grades of work. A word of 

ncouragement from an older woman 
.oes farther than it is always possible 
to gauge. The stenographers who re- 
fuse to speak to each other for some 
real or fancied affront can be inter- 
preted to each other by the woman of 
understanding who takes the interest 
and trouble to bring about democracy 
in her own office before she talks 
much about living in a democratic 
country. 

The business woman who practices 
democracy can then logically extend 
her influence to a business woman’s 
club. 

Tn such an association of women’s 

‘terest it is not necessary for womer 

© r¢sort to a rigid organization. The 

more scientific method of unfolding 
the inherent abilities of any group is 
to keep it a flexible “organism”—a 
living, breathing, vital expression of 
the ideas and interests of women who 
have the same kind of business re- 
sponsibility. 

When this is done, women become 
democracy. They need no longer strive 
for it. They can extend it to wider 
and wider spheres of that influence in 
business which they now exercise only 
in an individual way that is not far 
reaching enough to be as deeply 
effective as the times require. 

The woman force of the world is 
being welded together through war, 
just as is the man force. If there is 
to be co-operation in commerce and 
not conflict we must have more asso- 
ciations of business women conscious 
of the interdependence of their inter- 
ests, and those of women in other 
countries. 





The woman who has equal ability can 
claim equal opportunity in business. 
She must learn the science of demon- 
strating the ability and the art of 
claiming the equality. 

* * * 


There are thousands willing to do 
great things for one willing to do a 
small thing—George MacDonald. 

* * * 


The modern majesty consists in 
work. What a man can do is his great- 
est ornament.—Carlyle. 

* * * 


We are not sent into this world to 
do anything into which we cannot put 
our hearts. We have certain work 
to do for our bread, and that is to be 
done strenuously; other work to do 
for our delight, and that is to be done 
heartily. Neither is to be done by 
halves, but with a will; and what is not 
worth the effort is not tp be done a 
all.—Anon, ’ 
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THEY KEEP FAITH 


This spirited article has been received 
by Forses Macazine from the woman in 
charge of one of the most important files 
in the world of Big Business. 


A few days ago I heard a man say: 
“The women are losing their religion. 
They used to be conscientious and you 
knew they had the fear of God in 
them.” 

That may be, but J have yet to hear 
a complaint concerning the downtown 
business woman’s ethics as shown in 
her daily work in a position of trust. 

In the large banks, trust companies, 
law offices and brokerage houses are 
women in charge of all the papers, cor- 
respondence and documents regarding 
matters done, to be done, or under con- 
sideration. In their hands and heads 
day after day rest papers and facts of 
importance, oftentimes world wide in 
scope. An international banking house 
is carrying on negotiations with a for- 
eign country which a rumor before the 
proper time will bring to naught. A 
lawyer has facts and data which, if 
known, might stampede Wall Street or 
disrupt families. A trust company 
learns facts of stupendous importance 
and memoranda are filed. Reorganiza- 
tions of big railroad or industrial com- 
panies are carried out which call for 
the utmost delicacy and discretion. 
Agreements are privately entered into 
which will have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

In such things the disastrous effect 
of a “leak” could hardly be overesti- 
mated. 

And yet the employer reposes faith 
where faith is due and trusts the honor, 
probity, loyalty and self-respect of the 
woman who is the custodian of his 
business records—made so solely by 
the same qualities which give a man 
standing... 

Quoting “the biggest buyer in the 
world” (E. R. Stettinius) in a recent 
magazine article: “First of all, we make 
sure of a man’s absolute integrity, loy- 
alty and ability to keep his mouth 
shut.” This is always understood by 
the woman who keeps the files—the 
pulsing heart of the business. 

Business houses generally have ac- 
cepted the fact that a woman can be 
trusted, but I think few realize how 
naturally she finds her level in the 
business as she does in the social 
world. If she be a frivoler, she fills a 
frivolous position—for there are such; 
if she be high-minded, she fills a posi- 
tion calling for high-mindedness. 

She is working today as‘ her grand- 
mother did, simply changing the field 
of operation. 

In a small or large way, as the case 
might be, she formerly administered 
her household and used the gifts she 
possessed, either natural or acquired, 
to be a helpmate or helpmeet. Today 
she does for the organization with 
which she is connected what she did 
for her family, and the honor she re- 
ceived in the one should be hers in the 
other, for, if this be not “religion and 
the fear of God,” may it not be the 
business woman’s way. 





“For the seventeenth time I tell you, 
Reggie, not until you do something 
actually worth while would I even con- 
sider marrying you, so quit pestering 
the life out of me. If you don’t, I'll 
tell your dad.” 

Miss Rosalie Graham looked to the 
young man she addressed, a very de- 
termined little stenographer at that 
moment. Her rosebud mouth closed 
firmly upon the completion of its ulti- 
matum; a pair of long-lashed brown 
eyes looked quite serious; and indeed 
her entire ovaled, dark face did its 
lovely best to look exactly like what 
it was saying—all except one spot on 
each of Miss Graham’s cheeks; these 
spots, located in the vicinity of her 
lips, were dimpling the slightest bit 
with the laugh their owner was trying 
to suppress. 

But the blonde head of Reggie Du 
Puy was bowed beneath the doom he 
heard, and he failed to see the tell- 
tale dimples. Sheepishly, his curly 
head hung toward his chest; and his 
dashing fashion-plate figure contracted 
an attitude of dejection. 

Presently, though, he lifted his gaze 
from the rich green carpet. Eyes and 
refreshingly white teeth flashing, he 
turned on her with sudden triumph. 

“But how about that market clean- 
up of mine this morning?” he ex- 
claimed. “I suppose that doesn’t mean 
anything at all worth while in your 
young life?” 

Miss Graham stamped a diminutive 
foot. 

“The same old story. If you didn’t 
have your dad to drop you informa- 
tion, not to mention money, and John 
Kelsey out there to help you, where 
would you be? Youw’re lucky, that’s 
all.” 

“Luck!” he exclaimed bitterly. “Luck 
on market rises! The kind of luck I 
have makes me sick. I'll bet if I ever 
went up in an aeroplane and fell out, 
the kind of luck I have would make me 
drop on a waiting pile of horsehoes!” 

Miss Graham broke off her snick- 
ering. 

“A fellow like John Kelsey,” she re- 
torted, “wouldn’t fall out. He’d keep 
his head.” 

“John Kelsey” snorted Reggie sav- 
agely. “John Kelsey again! ‘By the 
beard of the sacred Llama, that fellow 
does get my goat! I’m beginning to 
believe that guy’s my hoodoo. He’s 
always turning up at the wrong time. 
What in the name of Rockefeller and 
Morgan ever made Harrison put him 
up so high in his department?” 

“Pull, I suppose,” ventured Miss 
Graham ironically. 

“Well, what of it?” demanded Reggie. 
“I supose I daren’t say ‘pull’ or else 
you'll tell me I’m jealous. Everybody 
knows that John Kelsey’s old man has 
a regular flock of eagles, and I guess 
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that doesn’t have a drag with dad, eh?” 

Miss Graham adopted an heroic at- 
titude. 

‘Reginald Du Puy, I know your father 
better. I haven’t been holding down 
the title of Private Secretary for three 
years not to know better than that. 
You're jealous, that’s what. You know 
your dad doesn’t care for pull or 
money, or any of your other fool no- 
tions. John Kelsey works, that’s what. 
Look at him out there now. That’s the 
way he always is.” 

She leaned over from the desk on 
the other side of which Reggie was 
sitting in dictating attitude, and 
pointed through the open door of the 
office. 

Fifteen feet down the aisle of cages 
stoed a serious-faced young man, tall, 
dark, thin, nervous; black hair parted 
sideways and combed straight down 
to the scalp; bespectacled, frowning in 
his absorption over a huge book on 
the inclined desk before him, with 
three or four subordinates around him. 

“There,” said Miss Graham. “There’s 
John Kelsey for you. Always working, 
always attending to business. 

“Yes,” assented Reggie sardonically. 
“Always working and looking about as 
cheerful as the corpse at a fifty-dollar 
one-carriage funeral. If the morgue 
could ever see him coming up in the 
elevator in the mornings, they’d tele- 
phone for a shroud.” 

“Well, he could depend on you to dig 
his grave for him anyhow. You're out 
on the golf links often enough digging 
turf.” 

“Rosalie Graham,” said Reggie mor- 
osely. “Please don’t try that again. 
It’s a bum joke. Besides, what I said 
about Kelsey *olds good. The boy’s 
a dead one. I don’t see what you see 
in him, on the level. The only thing 
he needs is a bunch of flowers. When 
he brings that bouquet in to you every 
morning he’s perfect.” 

“Well, that’s more than you think of 
doing, anyhow.” 

“Yes, I supposed that’s why you’re 
so strong for John Kelsey,” retorted 
Reggie. “If I could only remember 
about the young conservatory every 
morning, and bring it to my lady love 
in nice, namby-pamby style like him, 
then I suppose I could become the 
flossy, fair-haired boy around here 
myself. 

“Now listen, Rosalie Graham. You 
know I’ve got a little money of my 
own, and dad’s going to make me a 
partner next year. You wouldn’t have 
a thing to worry about ever. You'd 
have a nice house, servants, machine, 
landscape—everything your heart could 
desire. Why, I could write a book 
about it! And here you go and spoil 
everything by working up some kind 
of a fool indignation at some of my 
alleged failings, and go gallavanting 


with a guy that looks like a sexton 
and acts like a grave-digger. I guess 
if you’d marry him, he’d have you 
pounding keys in an office for the rest 
of his methodical life——” 

“T won’t have you or anybody else 
speak that way about John Kelsey,” 
broke in Miss Graham with spirit. “I 
have to admire him more than I do 
you, at any rate. He’s got money just 
the same as you, but that doesn’t pre- 
vent him from working. He’s steady, 
Reginald Du Puy; and that’s more 
than anybody can say for a certain 
young hereabout with a comic opera 
name!” 

Reggie looked hurt. 

“There’s no need for you to talk that 
way, Rosalie,” he said sadly. “I'll ad- 
mit it wasn’t a happy thought for the 
authors of my being to have hooked 
Reginald Axminster on to a name like 
Du Puy. But dad couldn’t help his 
name; and mother was stuck on having 
her only boy called Reginald, and the 
rug part came from another branch 
of the family. So there you are. But 
that shouldn’t make any difference to 
you, if the rest of me is all right.” 

“But that’s just it. The rest of you 
isn’t all right. That’s what I’ve been 
trying to drum into your head for the 
last six months. Instead-of coming in 
and taking an interest in your father’s 
conferences, in the way the business 
is run, in originating big ideas of your 
own, all you think of is Times Square, 
the country club and your green 
racer. That may be all right for some 
girls, but not for me. The man I marry 
must be able to make money on his 
own account instead of having to be 
dependent on a father who’s fool 
enough to throw it at him.” 

A door at the rear of the office 
opened and a tall, handsome man, with 
grey moustache and keen blue eyes, 
stood in the doorway. He took in the 
tableau for a moment and his eyes 
twinkled. 

“Miss Graham,” he called. 

She looked at the clock on Reggie’s 
desk and saw it was the hour for 
dictation. She picked. up her book 
and walked into Reggie’s father’s 
office. Mr. Du Puy closed the door 
and walked over to Reggie. He laid 
a strong, masterful hand on Regzgie’s 
shoulder. The rather high-pitched Du 
Puy voice began to speak. 

“T couldn’t help but overhear those 
last two or three sentences, son. And 
if I were you I’d sit down and think 
pretty hard about what Miss Graham 
has just told you. She’s a good, sen- 
sible little girl, and I’ve found out that 
her advice is pretty generally worth 
taking. That’s all, young man.” 

And Mr. De Puy weiked briskly into 
his inner office. 

Reggie, the blonde-haired Reggie, 
the spoiled, did not follow his father’s 
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advice. -With an angry swoop he 
gathered up all the papers on his desk, 
pulled open a drawer and stuffed them 
in. 

“Routine be damned,” he muttered 
to himself fiercely. “If they’d have 
their way about it around here they’d 
make an old woman out of me just 
like John Kelsey and all the rest of 
the ledger-slaves. But I'll show them. 
Wait!” 

He drew a cigarette from a volup- 
tuously carved silver case and wasted 
three matches before he drew a whiff 
of smoke. He paced around his office, 
stopped before the hat rack, clumped 
his soft straw down over his head 
and_ strode Saye down the 
aisle. 

He climbed into the green roadster, 
which, to neighboring office workers 
of the downtown financial district, had 
become a sort of trade-mark of the 
skyscraper in which the firm of Du 
Puy & Company had its offices, In 
and out through the = steel-stone 
canyons and their tangling threads of 
hurrying denizens Reggie steered his 
machine. When he reached Broad- 
way he heaved a sigh of relief. He 
was out of the shadow of the hateful 
office. 

But all the way out on the sunny, 
sweet-smelling country roads that 
early afternoon Reggie kept thinking 
about his dilemma and how to find a 
way out. The more he thought about 
Rosalie Graham the more he became 
convinced that it was up to him, Regi- 
nald Axminster Du Puy, man with the 
comic opera name, as she had termed 
it, to buckle down immediately and 
carry out the bit of honest work 
which was just beginning to take form 
in his brain. 

This conviction worked itself into 
his golf game at the country club. At 
the ninth hole he begged the gilded 
youth with whom he was playing to 
abandon the game and take to the 
tennis courts. At this he fared no 
better, and after a couple of sets he 
retired in disgust to the clubhouse, 
where, after a shower, a half-hour’s 
lounge and a few minutes at the 
buffet, he felt himself sufficiently re- 
freshed to begin thinking again about 
his problem. 

That night Reggie slept little. He 
started early next morning for the 
office, and as he drew up his car at 
the entrance he met John Kelsey. 

The sight of him recalled un- 
pleasantly to Reggie’s mind the up- 
setting conversation of the previous 
day. Kelsey was carrying in one hand 
a package, pyramid-shaped, and it 
needed no American Beauty peeping 
through one corner to tell Reggie that 
his nemesis was carrying to Miss Gra- 
ham the usual matutinal tribute, and 
that he himself, Reggie, had as usual 
forgotten a graceful little emblem of 
Tegard, 

A half-sickly grin spread over Reg- 
gie’s face. 

“A plague upon him,” said Reggie 
to himself. “The fellow has a regular 
card index for a mind. How does he 
Manage to remember that beastly little 
ouquet every morning?” 

“Good morning,” greeted Ralest in 
his solemn, hollow voice. 
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“Good morning, Kelsey! Glad to see 
you,” returned Reggie. His naturally 
buoyant cherriness was absent during 
the walk down the hall into the office. 
They entered in silence. Reggie stood 
by half sullen and half smirking as he 
watched the usual morning presenta- 
tion. 

“It’s so very nice of you, Mr. Kel- 
sey,” remarked Miss Graham madden- 
ingly. “I certainly appreciate your 
thoughtfulness. You never seem to 
forget.” 

Kelsey walked out. Reggie had sunk 
into the chair behind his desk. But 
instead of studying the mail piled 
before him he was excitedly pursuing 
a happy flash of thought that had 
come to him while Rosalie was re- 
ceiving the flowers. 

Reggie was too lost in exultant 
thought to notice the elaborate atten- 
tions Rosalie was giving the flowers. 
Presently she was surprised to notice 





OFFICES 
BEAUTIFUL 


There has lately been a trans- 
formation in the appearance 
and the appurtenances of the 
offices of many prominent busi- 
ness men. Their offices have 
been made as little like offices as 
possible and as attractive and 
comfortable as a well-furnished 
parlor. The walls are taste- 
fully decorated, pictures are 
hung in profusion. There are 
the easiest of easy chairs, one 
or two capacious lounges and 
flowers here, there and every- 
where. 











him staring out of the window, a 
curious smile on his face. 

“Whatever are you thinking about, 
Reggie?” she asked. It was not usual 
to catch Reginald in the act of medi- 
tation. 

The question took several seconds 
to filter through to his teeming brain. 
Then he caught himself with a start. 

“Oh, nothing. I was just thinking.” 

The buzzer rang from the inner office 
and when Miss Graham returned Reg- 
gie had disappeared. 

Then began a= series 
happenings. 

All that day and the next and the 
next Reggie did not return. On the 
third day Miss Graham asked ‘the 
elder Du Puy where Reggie had 
vanished. With a preoccupied air he 
said he did not know. 

Next morning Miss Graham found 
on her desk a handsome cardboard 
box. On it was printed: “Sunlight 
Flower Corporation.” Inside was a 
great bunch of American Beauties. 
Tied to the stem of the queen of the 
bevy was a card: “Best wishes, from 
your absent Reggie.” 

The same thing happéned several 
mornings, and then, as the week drew 
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to a close, the whole office seemed to 
be flooded with perfume, and desks 
everywhere began mysteriously and 
magically to sprout into bloom. 

Miss Graham was nonplussed. In- 
quiry revealed that the various bou- 
quets came from the “Sunlight Flower 
Corporation.” 

Another week later the usual bou- 
quets and still no Reggie. Then the 
name of John Kelsey yr 
from the payroll of Du Puy & Com- 
pany, brokers. 

This was disquieting to Miss Gra- 
ham. She had a vague thought in 
her mind when she went to Harrison, 
head of the auditing department. 

“What’s the trouble?” she demanded 
with the privileged air of a member 
of the inner circle. 

“Couldn’t tell you a thing,” said 
Harrison glumly. “All I know is that 
yesterday his resignation came to me, 
and when I took it up with the powers 
higher up it seemed to have been 
greased.” 

She fumed mentally for a moment. 
Next morning she missed Kelsey’s 
perennial flowers. Reggie’s appeared 
brighter and fresher than ever. A 
horrible suspicion dawned in Miss 
Graham’s mind. So Reggie had de- 
scended as low as that! Wait till he 
came back! 

The very next morning a box fully 
twice the size of Reggie’s usual offer- 
ing was waiting on her desk. She tore 
it open angrily. The card fluttered 
before her. She picked it up and read: 
“I guess this hasn’t got anything Kel- 
sey ever did beat all hollow, huh? 
Your darling Reggie.” 

Miss Graham was furious. With a 
sweep of the hand she started to brush 
the whole business into a capacious 
waste basket, when suddenly the inner 
door of the office opened, and in the 
doorway appeared—Reggie. 

He stood there for a moment, debon- 
air, fresh, smiling, self-confident, the 
same old Reggie. Then he walked 
swiftly over and seized her by the up- 
lifted arm. 

“Now, Rosalie,” he said with his 
most engaging grin, “you mustn’t treat 


_my tokens of regard that way.” 


“Let go my arm!” she exclaimed. 

“Surely you’re glad to see me after 
my long absence, Rosalie.” 

For a moment she did nct answer, 
then she burst out. 

“What did you do with John Kel- 
sey?” 

“So that’s what’s troubling you, is 
it?” chirped Reggie cheerfully. “Well, 
I might have known that from the 
start. In fact, I did know it. So you 
want to know what’s become of good 
old methodical John Kelsey, do you; 
the man with the big ideas? Well, 
come along. I’m working fast this 
morning.” 

Out of the office they went and 
across to the other wing of the build- 
ing. Into the suite of another firm 
he led her down the main aisle, 
Reggie grinning to the office boys as 
he passed with his half unwilling 
escort. 

“Look!” he exclaimed triumphantly. 
“Look! Do you recognize anything 


familiar about the style those bouquets 
are put up?” 
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Miss Graham looked. They re- 
sembled the flowers that for a week 
had begun to grace the various desks 
in the offices of Du Puy & Company. 

“That isn’t all,” grinned Reggie. 

Down a flight of stairs, into the 
gigantic offices of the Universal 
Life Insurance Company they went. 
Flowers in jars, flowers in vases, 
flowers in glasses, flowers everywhere. 

“Behold,” cried Reggie, “the magi- 
cian!” He drew himself up to full 
height and threw out his chest. 

Miss Graham stared at him be- 
wildered. 

“Aha! The fair one doesn’t under- 
stand. Well, then, listen to me. On 
every blessed floor in this unblessed 
building you'll see the same thing. 
Flowers! Flowers! Flowers! Sun- 
light Flower Corporation! Sunlight 
Flower Corporation! The Sunlight’s 
what’s done it Now, does it per- 
colate?” 

Miss Graham looked dazed. 

“Behold,” Reggie went on, “the man 
with the big idea! He stands before 
you. In just about two months every 
building and every office that wants 
to be admitted into respectable busi- 
ness circles will be clients of the Sun- 
light Flower Corporation. I’m floraliz- 
ing the business world. The Business 
Beautiful is what I’m the founder of.” 

“You mean—you mean,” stammered 
Rosalie, “that this Sunlight or Sun- 
shine, or whatever you may call it, 
Corporation is yours?” 

“Exactly so, fair one.” 

“But I don’t understand.” 

‘It’s simple enough,” said Reggie, 
assuming an expository role. “You 
see this business of forgetting flowers 
and having that fellow Kelsey bring 
them in every morning was getting on 
my nerves. It got me to thinking. 
Why couldn’t the retail florist business 
be applied to the office, making it the 
office beautiful? It was a peach of an 
idea. Why couldn’t it? There wasn’t 
a lot of money required; only a few 
hundred dollars to start with, a small 
soliciting force, a contract with one or 
two wholesalers, a wagon load of 
cardboard cartons and an executive 
force to take care of the business as 
it rolled in. I had to do something 
to show you that I had it all over 
John Kelsey, and there you are. I 
organized the Sunlight Flower Cor- 
poration, and today, my dear, we're 
doing business in almost every office 
building in town. I’m thinking of 
patenting the idea and branching out 
all over the globe. Whoop!” 

Reggie paused for breath. 

Miss Graham stood stupefied. A 
look of admiration was struggling to 
find outlet, but one thought haunted 
her. 

“But what did you do to John Kel- 
sey?” she asked. “I think firing him, 
or getting him fired, was the meanest 
thing I ever heard of.” 

“Tut, tut!” Come along with me.” 
Reggie led her to a door emblazoned 
“Sunlight Flower Corporation.” He 
paused to let the splendor of it sink 
in. When he opened the door a long 
stretch of office space, all railed off, 
but bearing signs of recent remodel- 
ing, lay before them. He pointed at 
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an inner office marked “General Man- 
ager.” Over a table, absorbed as ever 
and poring over a long list of vouchers 
and other paper was bending John 
Kelsey. 

“There’s John,” said Reggie trium- 
phantly. “A peach of a fellow after 
all, and a splendid general manager. 
I believe I’ll have to give him a share 
of the profits, especially after we get 
to manufacturing our standard glass 
jars and china vases. That’s what he’s 
working on now.” 

Rosalie leaned a little heavier on 
Reggie’s arm. 

“And there,” said Reggie, indicating 
a huge bunch of peonies and other 
glowing flowers over which a swarm 
of clerks was working, picking and 
sorting, “is something that looks like 
it might be my wedding flowers. Now, 
my little Rosalie, do you have any 
fossilized objections to considering 
what the Rose’s other name is going 
to be—right away?” 

“Reggie,” murmured Rosalie weakly, 
“the perfume in here is overpowering. 
Is the, little green racer out in front 
of the building?” 

“You bet!” cried Reggie. “Ninety 
horses under the hood and every one 
of them snorting to get away.” 

“All right, then,” said Rosalie, clasp- 
ing Reggie’s hand. I think a ride will 
do me good.” 





Capitol Comment 
(Continued from page 225.) 


must know there is no salary attached 
to the position; furthermore, you must 
serve as a model for the heads of food 
departments of other cities. Many have 
“gratefully declined” the honor. Food- 
pledge week will soon be with us. Any- 
one, in Washington or out, may make 
his application before then. Here’s a 
real “bit”—not bite!—for somebody to 
do! 
x * * 
Does Mrs. Smith Know? 

The first man to receive a United 
States insurance policy was Captain 
Earl Hamilton Smith, a former news- 
paper man, now “over there” with 
“Black Jack” Pershing. He cabled from 
France: “Undersigned applies ten 
thousand insurance; wife will pay”! 
How many men would take out in- 
surance under the same_ circum- 
stances? 

* * * 
Capital Artists. 

Artistic folk are hailing with joy 
the arrival of Maxine Elliott in the 
Capital. They are even more joyous 
over Ignace Jan Paderewski’s open- 
ing of headquarters in Washington. 
Artists and patrons of art feel keenly 
the neglect of Congress to make Wash- 
ington the national center of the arts 
and sciences. Unfortunately, Miss 
Elliott is not to remain here long, and 
Paderewski has left his art behind him 
to devote his entire time to assisting 
Col. House in the collection of data 
concerning Polish ideas and ideals. But 
Paderewski is the same sort of a peace- 
maker as President Wilson. The Sec- 
retary of War has a request from the 
pianist to form an army of 150,000 un- 
naturalized Poles to win peace. 


Theodore P. Shonts, Misfit 


(Continued from page 222.) 


borough. For his adroitness in getting 
the best of the taxpayers why shouldn’t 
the taxpayers reward conspicuous 
brilliancy by a few hundred thousand 
dollars in gifts to the man who had 
got the best of them? 

The effrontery of this bit of financial 
jugglery was aptly hit off by a cartoon 
in the New York Herald headed “The 
Pitiful Case of Mr. Shonts,” and de- 
picting him up to his knees in the flood 
of tears and bearing a placard, “Isn’t 
it fair? When the poor corporation 
has to pay me a $200,000 bonus, isn’t 
it fair for the people to pay the com- 
pany?” Underneath was the query, 
“Isn’t it fair? No, indeed, it looks like 
a flood.” 


WHY SUBWAY STOPPED. 

So far I haven’t said a single word 
about the early activities of Shonts, 
of his connection with the notorious 
Chicago & Alton and other roads of 
unsavory history, of his relations with 
Francis M. Drake, Governor of Iowa 
and father-in-law of Shonts, relations 
which, by all accounts, did not 
terminate satisfactorily to Governor 
Drake. Nor has anything been said in 
this installment about Shonts’s record 
in Panama—or, rather, in Washing- 
ton, for he was more often in Wash- 
ington than in Panama while a canal 
commissioner. 

Nor have the inside facts concerning 
the actua! reason the subway recently 
stopped running through lack of coal 
been included in this half of the story. 
This was one instance in which Hedley 
and Shonts didn’t see and act eye to 
eye, Shonts having lent an ear to E. 
J. Berwind. Shonts, contrary to 
Hedley’s insistent demands for coal, 
had secretly told E. J. Berwind it 
would be all right not to load up the 
Interborough’s bunkers, an attitude, 
we must believe—if we can—not 
prompted in any way by the little 
coincidence that Mr. Berwind was one 
of the most influential directors of the 
Interborough and a member of its 
executive committee while at the same 
time selling the company millions of 
dollars’ worth of coal, an arrangement 
creditable neither to Shonts nor to a 
man of Berwind’s important standing 
in the business world. 

Another installment will be given in 
a later issue. 





You say that the average American 


boy is a fun-loving, light-hearted, 
witty and laughing lad. He is. But 
place before this American boy an in- 
terest greater than that of his in- 
dividual self, a task involving man- 
kind, freedom, liberty and the love o! 
home, and all of this heedless or happy 
nature vanishes in the boy, and in its 
place you will find the high courage 
of a faithful, loyal, resolute soldier, 
who will go into a fight a self-sacri- 
ficing human and come out of the 
battle a genuine hero. This is the 
measure of the American boy.—The 
Silent Partner. 
* * * 

The Chicago Railways elected H. H. 
Hettler a director to succeed Edward 
S. Hunter, resigned. 
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HIGHER RAILROAD RATES COMING 


ment loan, without providing additional 
revenue would not afford permanent 
relief. It would delay solution of a 
transportation problem that can be 
solved only by meeting it fairly and 
squarely. 

The suggestion is objectionable, too, 
for the reason that experience with 
Government loans to railways has been 
uniformly unsatisfactory. Such loans 
have always resulted either in outright 
gift to the carriers, or in paving the 
way to Government ownership, not as 
a matter of public choice, but of public 
necessity. If Government ownership 
ever becomes the settled policy of the 
United States, I am of the opinion 
that we will drift into it, rather than 
adopt it as the result of an informed 
and deliberate public judgment that it 
will promote business welfare in a 
degree not possible under private own- 
ership. 

There is now, and will be while the 
war lasts, demand for more freight 
equipment than the railroads can sup- 
ply. Earnings are not equal, under 
present unprecedented operating ex- 
penses, to the burdens of service and 
maintenance, and the demands for 
additional transportation facilities. 
Neither are net earnings attractive to 
the new capital required for expansion 
of facilities. In the face of these con- 
ditions, everyone who appreciates the 
important relationship of transporta- 
tion to national welfare must agree 
that something should be done to 
strengthen the position of the rail- 
roads, 


GOVERNMENT HAS SHOWN WAY. 


It seems to me that Congress has 
pointed out the simple way to accom- 
plish the desired end. Additional funds 
with which to meet Government needs 
are to be raised under the new war 
tax bill by taxes on railroad tickets and 
bills of lading. These taxes are equiv- 
alent to a horizontal increase in trans- 
portation rates. They have been im- 
posed without disruption of business, 
and without suggestion that an in- 
crease in transportation charges neces- 
sary to public interest is politically 
dangerous. 


If the Government is to loan money 
to the railroads, it must certainly get 


the money from the people. If a tax, 
which constitutes an increase in rates, 
is reasonable and fair, I can not con- 
ceive why Government authority 
should hesitate to authorize the rail- 
roads to so increase their rates as to 
place them beyond the need of direct 
Government aid. The railroads do not 
need a subsidy. They do require regu 
latory policies harmonious with the 
business and economic laws that apply 
to other industries. 

Congress raised transportation rates 
promptly when the Government needed 
funds. Sound policy suggests authori- 
zation of similar increase of rates by 
the railroads when the carriers need 
additional revenue in order that they 


(Continued from page 241.) 


may properly discharge public func- 
tions. 

Such a Government policy as I have 
suggested would so strengthen the 
railroads as to enable them to meet 
all prospective war demands. It would 
also place the country in position to 
consider Government ownership on its 
merits as a principle, and would re- 
move danger of drifting into a policy 
of doubtful wisdom. Securing to the 
railroads revenues sufficient to enable 
them to strengthen themselves is the 
simple way to solve the railroad prob- 
lem, and it is the only sound way. 

Yours very truly, 


COMMISSION HAS TOO MUCH 
POWER, SAYS LEADING 
R. R. MANAGER. 


Dear Sir: 

I have always thought that the power 
which has been given to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to suspend ab- 
solutely any rate made by the rail- 
road manager was a most serious blow 
to the credit of the railroads and to 
their ability to keep pace with the 
growth of the country. If the Gov- 
ernment would say to the railroad 
owners and managers: “You are re- 
sponsible for the properties and for 
keeping them inadequate to the public 
needs. You know what is necessary 
in the way of spending money for this 
purpose. We know that honestly man- 
aged, well financed railroads are neces- 
sary for the welfare of the country. 
We say to you that you can make your 
own rates and we will not stop you 
unless there is evidence of dishonest 
financial management or negligent 
physical management. If any rates 
that you make appear to produce ex- 
cessive returns, then we will step in 
and order a reduction that will prevent 
further advances.” 

On such a platform capital could be 
attracted to the railroads when today 
it cannot be because the railroad own- 
ner and manager has no power to name 
the price at which he shall sell his 
goods and feel sure that that price will 
become effective. 

If there is danger in giving this pow- 
er again to the railroads because of its 
abuse in past years, the Government 
might say still. further something like 
this: “If the rates you make are too 
high and prove to be so upon investi- 
gation by us, then you must refund the 
excess to the shipper.” 

This would give ample protection to 
the shipper and would not stop the 
railroads from going ahead on a broad 
progressive policy of building up the 
properties. b ep er 4 


John Beale Richardson has become 
a partner of the Stock Exchange firm 
of Benjamin & Ferguson. 


GUARD R. R. CREDIT 


Railway Investors’ League Urges I. C. 
C. to Protect Small Investor. 


The Railway Investors’ League, of 
which John Muir is president, has sent 
an open telegram to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, urging that 
body to consider the traffic situation 
as it now exists in the broad terms of 
railroad credit. The telegram expresses 
the wish of the Railway Investors’ 
League, comprising not merely a 
limited number of investors, but rep- 
resenting the common-sense viewpoint 
of more than 65,000 average Americans 
who have put their money into rail- 
road securities, to point out at this 
time that “unless something is done 
to restore railroad credit the whole 
financial structure of the country is 
likely to be weakened. 


“What will happen when the rail- 
roads are forced to replace equipment 
which is now being worn out? Such 
supplies as are being purchased are 
costing the roads 300 to 500 per cent. 
more than what they have been accus- 
tomed to pay. And the rates make 
no provision for this increase. Some 
increase was allowed to the roads for 
increases given to the Four Brother- 
hoods, but no provision has been made 
for the increases to unskilled labor, 
increases which the roads have had 
to make time and again in the past 
twelve months in order to meet the 
competition for men from other em- 
ployers. 

“Every day letters come in from 
members of the Railway Investors’ 
League which reflect throughout the 
country an attitude of worry and 
apprehension on the part of all people 
with money invested in railroad securi- 
ties. Thousands of these people own 
less than ten shares of stock. Steady 
declines in the prices of time-tested 
railroad shares with few buyers em- 
phasize the fact that among thought- 
ful people—and these are investors— 
the whole problem of railway credit 
is now in the balance. If these people 
were reassured, if they were made to 
feel that the punitive attitude towards 
railway enterprise has been eliminated 
forever, many of them would buy 
additional securities and thousands of 
others who have not invested in rail- 
road securities would invest. 

“We urge a liberal increase in rates 
for all roads so that they may look 
forward to future necessary financing 
with some degree of confidence.” 





America’s transportation service must 
be measured in terms of men with mus- 
kets over their shoulders and every 
phase of the service must be consid- 
ered with reference to its bearing on 
the winning of the war. The Govern- 
ment rightly expects every man, wo- 
man and child to render a faithful ac- 
count of citizenship, and everything 
should be subordinated to patriotic ac- 
tion during these times——Daniel Wil- 
lard. 
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(Continued from page 229.) 


CONVENTION OF SALESMEN’S WIVES 


of the social, national and other bene- 
fits of such a gathering, a summary of 
it may be given here: 

“This convention marks a new step 
in the progress of women. Marriage 
has been aptly described as a partner- 
ship; but heretofore the partnership 
has been too one-sided. Men have 
been expected to take an active inter- 
est in their homes and their domestic 
affairs, but women have not been ex- 
pected to take an equal interest in 
their husbands’ business. Contradictory 
as it may sound, women have been, in 
the matter of business, only ‘silent’ 
partners. 

“This convention is in a_ sense 
epochal: it signifies and signalizes the 
advance of women towards their cher- 
ished goal, equality. 

“The higher the scale of a nation’s 
civilization, the more exalted is the 
position occupied by its women. I have 
lived among uncivilized people. There 
the women are literally slaves. The 
young women are sold by their fathers 
as wives to the highest bidders among 
the younger men. A girl has not one 
word to say as to whom she shall 
marry. She may be one of a man’s 
half-a-dozen wives, all legally bound 
to be his abject slaves. The man who 
can buy four or more wives does not 
need to work another stroke; his wives 
become beasts of burden, they till the 
soil, they raise sheep and cattle and 
provide their lord and master with an 
abundance of food and native drink. 
He lolls around in idleness, affluence 
and gluttony. 


A STEP TOWARD EQUALITY. 


‘It is peculiarly fitting that the 
United States should be the first 
country to have a great convention of 
the wives of employees, for in no land 
is woman held in higher regard and 
treated more as man’s equal. This 
Republic was founded and grounded 
on the principle of man’s equality. 
Nothing could be more appropriate 
than that it should take the lead in 
marking the equality of woman and 
man. 

“But you women must qualify for 
this new sphere. You must educate 
yourselves for admission to this new 
partnership. Everything worth while 
in life has to be earned; you must 
earn your new laurels, you must fit 
yourselves for your new responsibili- 
ties and your new privileges. 

“The advantages that will spring 
from such a gathering as this are 
manifold and: far-reaching. There will 
follow not only advantages to the hus- 
band as a salesman—although that will 
be important—but advantages to the 
home, advantages to your children and 
even more momentous advantages to 
the Commonwealth. 

“Let me talk plainly. America is 
notorious throughout the world for its 
terrible number of divorces. What 
often is the cause of husband an! wife 
‘drifting apart? Simply this: the two 
have too little in common, too littl to 


talk about sympatheticaliy and intelli- 
gently, too little interest in the daily 
round of each: other. 

“The man who is enthusiastic about 
his business, the man who is full of 
ambition, likes to ‘talk shop.’ If his 
wife knows nothing about his daily 
tasks, if she has no knowledge of the 
difficulties that he meets, if she has no 
insight into big problems that con- 
front him, she cannot sit down of an 
evening and talk things over helpfully 
and encouragingly with him. The con- 
sequence is that he is apt to seek the 
company of someone who can and will 
‘talk shop’ with him, someone who is 
interested in business and who can 
talk his language and understand his 
troubles. He may seek this compan- 
ionship at a club; he may even seek it 
in a saloon. It will be infinitely better 
for you to keep him at home to ‘talk 
shop’ with him yourself and occasion- 
ally bring in friends like-minded. Your 
children will then be able to see more 
of papa and the home will mean more 
to him and to them. 

“No man who is not reasonably 
happy and comfortable in his home 
life can give to his work the best that 
is in him. 


EMERGENCIES OF WAR. 


“These are war times, and war brings 
emergencies. Who can tell but some 


of you—mayhap, before all is over, 
many of you—may be called upon to 
take the places of your husbands in 


the business fields? One of my sisters 
is married to a salesman, and when he 
was called into Government service in 
Scotland, she immediately took his 
place and is now a full-fledged sales- 
woman during the day and tending 
her young children morning and night. 
Fortunately, she had familiarized her- 
self with her husband’s business and 
is doing creditably. The knowledge 
that if need arises you can become the 
breadwinner will yield you deep satis- 
faction and contribute to your peace 
of mind. 

“Of course, just what you have 
learned at this convention will not 
qualify you to become much of a 
saleswoman. Your’ education has 
only begun. You will have _ to 
learn the rest from your husband. And 
I can conceive that in- many cases, as 
you lay your heads together to talk 
things over, to think things over and 
to plan success together, you will fall 
in love all over again and mean more 
to each other. than you have ever 
meant before.” 


A NEW BUSINESS FEATURE. 


How fully occupied was the time of 
the delegates during their week’s stay 
was aptly expressed by Mrs. W. C. 
Whitehouse of Omaha: “I never will 
say to my husband again, ‘Why didn’t 
you write to me?’ when he returns 
from an N. C. R. convention. I haven’t 
had time even to drop him a postal 
since my arrival in Dayton.” 

The gathering made a strong im- 


pression upon the city of Dayton. At 
its close, one of the local newspapers 
thus summed up its significance: “The 
convention is over, but from all indi- 
cations its effect will be felt for months 
and years to come. A small army of 
women—all leaders in their own com- 
munities—are today on their way to 
theis homes in all parts of the United 
States and the Dominion of Canada. 
They are carrying back with them 
thoughts and ideas which they will 
promulgate among their friends, neigh- 
bors and members of their women’s 
clubs, to the end that a greater degree 
of co-operation will be established be- 
tween womankind and the Govern- 
ment; they will use their influence to 
make every housewife in their com- 
munity understand the emergency 
which confronts our country and con- 
serve food and materials which are so 
badly needed in the successful prose- 
cution of the war.” 

Mr. Patterson announced that he 
was so convinced of the value of the 
experiment that he proposed to make 
conventions of the men’s wives a regu- 
lar feature of the company’s activities. 
“And,” he added, “as soon as Dayton 
has sufficient hotel accommodations, | 
mean to bring the husbands and wives 
together in one great convention.” 

I venture to predict that other large 
commercial organizations will see the 
wisdom of bringing the wives into 
touch with the daily activities of their 
husbands. 





The days in my life fairly spill with 
plans for doing something. Every hour 
is filled to overflowing with some sort 
of work for somebody’s good. Should 
I stop, my mind would dwell on the 
dead and dreadful past; my ears would 
hear the rattle of dry ghost-bones, and 
I would be a miserable man. I am 
selfish enough to. keep going. During 
this great crisis évery man and every 
woman should crowd each hour with 
hope, work, and plans to encourage the 
soldiers and sailors—The Silent Part- 
ner. 

* * * 

It is not being out at heels that 
makes a man discontented, it is being 
out at heart. To be contented isto be 
good friends with yourself—Bliss Car- 
men. 

* * * 

We are working to the end that our 
countrymen may see the folly and 
grave disobedience of unjust and ill: 
tempered criticism of national policies. 
We are bending our efforts to point 
out to our fellow men that they in all 
probability see the present situation 
from only one angle, whereas the Gov- 
ernment sees it from every viewpoint 
and is therefore alone in the position 
to judge of the expediency of national 
affairs —Cardinal Gibbons. 

* * * 

Never hunt trouble. However dead 
a shot one may be, the gun he carries 
on such expeditions is sure to kick, or 
go off half-cocked—Artemus Ward. 
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BUSINESS, FINANCIAL FORECAST 


Buying Good Stocks Like Buying Gold Dollars 
for Eighty-five Cents—Recovery Certain 


By B. C. FORBES 


To buy good stocks now is, to my 
nind, like buying gold dollars for 
ighty-five certs. 

Even railroad securities should do 
distinctly better, for I cannot believe 
that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
nission will much longer refuse to 
io their plair duty by allowing trans- 
portation companies living rates. 

The Commissioners have displayed 
regrettable lack of foresight, lack of 
bility to grasp fundamentals, 
ack of ordinary common sense. Their 
ailroad-baiting is cosiing the country 
lear. To persist in it longer would 
ye not merely foolish, but anarchistic. 
\narchists are destructionists. If the 
Commissioners pig-headedly persist 
n being destructionists the country 
vill find some method of handling 
hem. 


STOCK EXCHANGE ON TRIAL. 


The New York Stock Exchange is 

on trial. It is confronted with the 
most critical hour in its history. How 
it handles the situation within the 
ext few weeks will determine its 
uture; will determine whether the 
xchange will be allowed to continue 
to be run on “private club” lines, or 
whether it will be brought under the 
trictest governmental regulation. 

The worst enemies of the Stock 
Exchange are not, as a rule, its mem- 
bers, but rank, unprincipled gamblers, 
who throw investment markets into 
turmoil and even semi-panic when- 
ever they believe they can thereby 
well their fortunes. They care not 

snap of their fingers for the na- 
tional welfare. They care not a hoot 
for the reputation of the Stock Ex- 
change. They care not how many 
people are made to suffer by their 
conscienceless destruction of values 
or how many workers are thereby 
thrown out of employment. 

The governors of the Stock Ex- 
change did well to demand a record 
of all sensational borrowing. of stocks 
by millionaire bears. But it is doubt- 
ful if this will stop the evil. It may 
be necessary to go much further. All 
subterfuges and all surreptitious 
maneuvering to defeat the end sought 
by the governors should be sifted out 
and the culprits publicly branded. 

it is infinitely more important that 
our financial position and our invest- 
ment markets be maintained in a 
scund, strong position than that 
mercenary, unpatriotic Wall Street 
piingers be permitted to fatten their 
ill-gotten gains. 

Incidentally, financial institutions 
ought to take a broad view and render 

possible assistance to responsible 
brokerage houses to stay the demoral- 
ization which has threatened to get 
out of bounds. 

Much of the recent throwing over 
0! securities has been more or less 
involuntary; that is, holders of stocks 
on margin have been obliged to sell 


even 


out. This necessitous liquidation has 
been aggravated shamelessly by pro- 
fessional bears. It is regrettable that 
there has also been unloading by 
certain powerful interests, although, 
on the other hand, other equally in- 
fluential interests have refused to in- 
tensify the debacle. 

The suggestion is being made that 
the buyer and seller behind every 
transaction on the Stock Exchange 
be published. Such a proposal is 
pooh-poohed, of course, in financial 
circles; yet if the public become con- 
vinced that the present latitude 
allowed speculators is being grossly 
abused, an aroused public opinion may 
have more influence upon Washing- 
ton than Wall Street can at this stage 
imagine. 

Fortunately many persons of modest 
means have been quietly buying 
bonds and dividend paying stocks with- 
in recent weeks. This buying is not 
spectacular, but it is continuous, and 
if maintained will tell in time, since 
the securities are removed from the 
market and stay bought. - No one 
need hesitate to purchase outright 
dependable bonds and stocks at cur- 
rent panicky prices. 

The present position recalls a story 
of the very aged farmer who did not 
lose his head when every other 
farmer became terribly excited over 
a rain which lasted without interrup- 
tion for ten days. The community 
was sure the downpour would never 
stop. A meeting was held to offer 
up prayers that the rain cease. The 
patriarch did not step forward to add 
his supplications. When appealed to 
he replied that he had lived longer 
than any of the rest of them and in 
all his years there was only one rain 
that did not stop. “Which one was 
that?” was asked him eagerly. “This 
one. And it will stop too, don’t fear,” 
he replied calmly. 

Every panicky market has recovered 
except this one, and, like the old 
farmer, I have faith that it, too, will 
recover. Industry is active and will 
continue so. Agriculture is booming. 
Labor is enjoying record wages. 


A TIME FOR ENERGY. 


This is no time for folding hands 
and gloomily awaiting disaster. It is 
a time for special energy, a time for 
aggressively proclaiming the golden 
investment opportunities now avail- 
able, a time for reaching out and 
cultiyating a new crop of investors. 

Wall Street houses are too much 
given to spending money to drum up 
business when things are booming 
and quotations are high. The result 
too often is that they attract new 
customers at the wrong time, and 
when the relapse occurs many of those 
who bought near the top become 
bitter against Wall Street and every- 
thing it typifies. 
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Business men, bankers and holders of 
American and foreign securities must 
keep informed, in these unusual times, 
on the meaning of the great day-to-day 
events as they affect the commercial 
and financial situation. 
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This is the time to go after new 
customers, this is the time to enroll 
investors, this is the time to initiate 
the uninitiated into investing funds in 
trustworthy bonds and stocks. 

Could not something be done—by 
concerted action, if - need be—to 
preach investment to farmers? They 
are rich as never before, and should 
be open to conviction that securities 
can now be purchased to yield them 
extremely generous returns on their 
maney. 

Unfortunately rural people are 
reached, as a rule, only by shysters, 
by promoters of worthless “securi- 
ties.” The strongest firms leave all 
this missionary work to the weakest 
and least scrupulous firms. 

Finally, be it remémbered that if 
the investment markets are allowed 
to go to pot it will be all the harder 
to float additional billions of war 
bonds. 


Net income of the eastern roads for 
the first nine months of the year shows 
a decline of $57,000,000 as compared 
with 1916, despite the fact that the 
great increase in traffic produced 
$124 000,000 more gross revenue. War 
prices for labor, coal and materials are 
absorbing all new revenues and mil- 
lions in addition. 

* * * 


A combined Income Tax Table has 
been prepared by W. C. Langley & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York City. It 
shows exactly what the total taxes are 
on taxable incomes from $1,000 to 
$250,000 per annum. It includes the 
normal tax and the surtax of 1916 as 
well as the war taxes of 1917. It shows 
the net amount of each tax in dollars 
and also the percentage based on the 
ranges provided by the law. Investors 
will receive this table free on request. 
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To the Thrifty 


It was the army of small investors 
who contributed materially to the 
wonderful success of the first and 
second Liberty Loans. 

It was the same army of buyers 
who largely sustained the stock mar- 
ket during its recent depression and 
prevented the demoralization which 
usually accompanies such declines. 

It is the same army of buyers, who, 
now educated to the blessings of 
thrift, save while they invest. 

There is no better way to win a 
competence than to buy well-sea- 
soned securities on the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan. Prevailing low prices 
resent many real opportunities for 
eginning your thrift program. 


Send for booklet B-67, 
“The Partial Payment Plan.” 
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STOCK 


MARKET OUTLOOK 


Radical Changes Urgent in Wall Street Machinery 
Bankers Must Co-operate—Bargains 


By CLEMEN?’ B. ASBURY. 


The demoralization of prices reached 
at the opening of November will long 
be remembered painfully in the finan- 
cial district. 

Stock Exchange officials made earn- 
est efforts to check the alien enemy 
activity that precipitated this con- 
dition, but failed to apply a remedy 
until panicky conditions prevailed. 

If the losses to the public were less 
severe, the action of the Stock Ex- 
change Committee in calling for the 
names of borrowers of stocks might 
be considered ludicrous. In effect it 
amounted to the members of the club 
—for the New York Stock Exchange 
is a private association—inquiring of 
each other if their clients were honest 
gentlemen. 

The result was somewhat unex- 
pected: a rush to buy, a sharp cover- 
ing movement, not from suspected 
pro-German interests, but by offi- 
cials of financial institutions, railroad 
directors, lawyers, legislators, mem- 
bers of Stock Exchange firms and the 
whole list of big speculators who 
dread publicity more than they do the 
tax collector. 

Telephone wires were hot with 
anxious inquiries until it was disclosed 
that the members would not tell on 
one another. Altogether, it was a dis- 
tressing exhibition. 


BANKERS MUST CO-OPERATE. 


Primarily, the business of Wall Street 
is banking. This, obvious enough to 
the initiated, is lost sight of by those 
who judge the financial district by 
the prominence given stock market 
gossip in the daily. press. 

No Wall Street man bargains back- 
wards, and this is no time to lament 
over what should have been. A seri- 
ous crisis must be faced immediately 
and dealt with firmly or the Govern- 
ment will step in and take control for- 
ever from the eleven hundred mem- 
bers of the Stock Exchange. 

Consistent support must be prc- 
vided to stabilize prices and enlarge 
banking facilities for the brokers. 

Present methods of handling stock 
brokers’ loans creak from old age and 
must be discarded. Wall Street was 
never so full of securities as it is to- 
day. It took thirty years to dis- 
tribute stocks and bonds abroad that 
were returned in three years. The 
load is too heavy for the public to 
carry on the old terms. 

A closer working agreement must 
be reached between the bankers and 
the brokers. For weeks at a time it 
was impossible to borrow any time 
funds against the best of stock mar- 
ket collateral. This lack of accommo- 
dation encouraged. brokers to offer 
stocks in the loan crowd on the floor, 
where the full value would immedi- 
ately be obtained without -margin. 
This provided a bountiful supply of 
ammunition for the bears, foreign and 


domestic, and they took full advan- 
tage of it. : 


WANTED, BANK FOR BROKERS. 


Stock brokers should be able to 
obtain banking accommodations, or 
loans, in proportion to their resources, 
and should at all times be certain of 
normal facilities for credit. 

This might be successfully worked 
out by the establishment of a bank 
exclusively for the settlement of the 
daily balance of the brokers. Some 
time ago plans were discussed for the 
organization of such an_ institution, 
owned and controlled by members of 
the exchange and the time is ripe for 
its revival. 

The situation could be retrieved im- 
mediately by the formation of a bank- 
ing pool to advance money for from 
three to six months on reasonable 
margin. 

BARGAINS FOR INVESTORS. 


Brokers carry customers’ accounts 
on ten to twenty points’ margin. Some 
banks that required a twenty point 
margin on U. S. Steel when it was 
125 required the same margin with the 
stock at 95. This is an extreme case 
that illustrates the demands made 
upon the brokers. 

Until .the banking situation is 
smoothed out, there will be little 
chance for a permanent recovery in 
prices or conditions. 

To those who can afford to pur- 
chase stocks outright, the market, 
measured by the standards of intrinsic 
value and dividend return, offers most 
unusual opportunities for investment. 





James T. Gillick has been promoted 
to the Assistant General Managership 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
to succeed P. C. Hart. 

* * * 


The firm of Sheldon, Morgan & Co 
kas bcen dissolved. Frank L: and Paul 
>. oheldon -have amalgamated. with 
Northrop Dowson and W. Wallace 
Lyon, hitherto operating under the 
name of Dawson, Lyon & Co., under 
the firm name of Sheldon, Dawson, 
Lyon & Co., Charles E. Van Vleck also 
joining the firm. Charles Morgan and 
Harry J. Kane, the other members of 
Sheldon, Morgan & Co., have formed 
a partnership and will carry on a 
brokerage business under the name of 
Morgan & Kane. 

* * * 


Archer U. Rosenthal of 1 Wall 
Street, New York, announces the 
change of his name by judicial pro- 
cedure to Archer U. Rodney. 

* * * 


Toole, Henry & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange and the 
New York Cotton Exchange, have 
opened an office at 553 Fifth Avenue 
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WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


Traders on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange to be successful must be as 
unemotional in their operations as a 
surgeon yielding his scalpel. Asa rule 
the man on the floor is cold-blooded 
enough to disregard sentiment, per- 
sonal feeling or prejudice. But many 
fell victims to patriotism when the de- 
cline started and refused to operate 
on the short side, not wishing to profit 
by operations which might increase 
the difficulty of the Government bor- 
rowing. Those who lived up to this 
ideal have paid a heavy price for mix- 
ing patriotism with their judgment of 
stock market values. 

* * * 

You may have met him in New 
Street, this born optimist who main- 
tains his faith in prime railroad securi- 
ties and consequently has lost most of 
his savings in the recent severe de- 
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cline. It was with a sad smile that he 
relieved his feelings by exclaiming, 
“That old adage, ‘Over the hills to the 
poorhouse,’ is out of date, for that in- 
stitution has been transported bodily 
to Wall Street on Liberty trucks.” 

* * * 


Floor traders, tape readers, chart 
followers, and the host of small deal- 
ers that try to catch a profit on the 
short swing of prices will have to 
buckle on the extra Government pack 
of taxations on December 1. An addi- 
tional $2 shares a hundred will be im- 
posed on all sales or transfers of 
stocks. Large operators heretofore 
have always had to deduct what is 
known as “the invisible sixteenth,” ex- 
perience having demonstrated that loss 
of interest and incidental expenses 
averaged that figure on all trades when 
a final balance is struck. What this 
extra two dollars will mean to the 
floor trader may be gauged by what 
happened when this tax was imposed 
during that short exchange of fisti- 
cuffs known as the Spanish-American 
war. One trader then ‘estimated his 
contribution to the national till as 
$25,000 or more a year. And there is 
no way for him to hedge against a 
similar contribution this time. 

* * &- 

A large proportion of the people 
about the Stock Exchange live in 
apartments where accommodations for 
storing food are’ exceedingly limited. 
This group of hand-to-mouth buyers 
are hard hit by the shortage in sugar. 
The wife of one Wall Street man 
active in Red Cross work found it 
necessary to issue the following card: 

“The Misses Vere de Vere will pour 
tea at our next meeting. Please bring 
your own sugar.” 

* * * 

To-day, owing to the demands of 
our domestic markets, few manufac- 
turers are keen for any export busi- 
ness. To-morrow they will be fight- 
ing for it, and it is for to-morrow that 
we must plan. Not only our present 
export markets, but our domestic 
markets as well, will be in danger 
when Europe agains begins image 
tion on a large scale—W. S. Kies. 
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This magazine enjoys the con- 
fidence of its readers in very 
gratifying measure. One conse- 
quence’ is that it is swamped 
with requests for specific advice 
on what securities to buy, 
whether to sell issues owned, 
how to invest funds on hand so 
as to produce, with safety, a 
rate of income demanded by the 
present high cost of living. 


To merit and retain this confi- 
dence of our readers it is essen- 
tial that we give only the best 
and most mature advice possible 
and that no recommendations 
be made without the most thor- 
ough investigation. Offhand, su- 
perficial advice is apt to prove 
costly to those who receive it and 
act upon it. The only way 





Expert Guidance for Investors 


INVESTORS’ SERVICE 
FORBES MAGAZINE, 120 Broadway, New York 


FORBES MAGAZINE can hope 
to do justice to itself and to its 
clients is to make a charge for 
its services. Advice that is worth 
having is worth paying for— 
“something for nothing” doesn’t 
usually work out satisfactorily. 


A fee of $5 will be charged for 
this service. Investors desiring 
expert guidance must accompany 
their inquiries with a remittance 
for this amount, addressed to 
“Investors’ Service, Forbes Mag- 
azine, Equitable Building, New 
York City.” 


All inquiries will be treated 
confidentially and replies in each 
case given by mail, although ex- 
tracts may be printed from re- 
plies of general interest. 








All this borrowing to carry Uncle 
Sam’s financial burden in the form of 
Liberty loans is dangerous unless 
assets in transportation and other 
public utilities and all investment fields 
are conserved and built up. In other 
words, earnings must be expanded and 
values must be built up in this country 
behind Uncle Sam and his Liberty 
Bonds. If it is decreed that this is 
inflation, the answer must be that con- 
traction spells disaster, and we have 
contracted values in this country, espe- 
cially in the transportation field, by 
many billions, and they should be 
promptly restored as the foundation 
for war loans and the prosperity 
necessary for a successful war.—C. W. 
Barron. 


The criticism that business is mak- 
ing excess profits out of the war is 
unjust. I know that the electrical in- 
dustry has not made excess profits, 
and I believe that the great mass of 
business men have been unselfish. 
They have been criticised because of 
the acts of a few who tried to get 
excess profits. Such criticism of the 
business men tends to create class 
feeling and that is just what we should 
avoid. I believe in the rule of real 
democracy, but I look with misgivings 
upon present democracy. It is not the 
democracy of Thomas Jefferson, be- 
cause Jefferson believed that the Gov- 
ernment which governs least governs 
best—Henry L. Doherty. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FORINVESTORS | 


How It Pays to Get Rid of “Cats and Dogs” and Buy 


There is a story so old and familiar 
it may almost be termed a legend, to 
the effect that in the early nineties 
a mysterious syndicate cleaned up mil- 
lions by buying into bankrupt proper- 
ties, seeing their purchases through re- 
ceiverships, reorganizations, assess- 
ments, et cetera. During that memor- 
able period there were reorganized 
such railroads as Union Pacific, Nor- 
folk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Northern Pacific, Reading, Atchison 
and others. The fabulous sums this 
syndicate made grows larger year by 
year and increases with every telling. 

This mysterious syndicate, according 
to the legend, was composed of some 
of the Standard Oil captains, a num- 
ber of the old-line bankers who loved 
to take big risks with big blocks of 
stocks, and several of the leading le- 
gal lights of the times (to handle the 
necessary legal details) and last but 
not least, a famous stock market oper- 
ator who has passed to his reward. 

The syndicate picked some lemons, 
but there was included in its purchases 
many properties which later ripened 
into melons, so that after deducting all 
expenses and writing off all losses, 
there was a handsome sum remaining 
for their pains. 


There is no tangible proof that the 
syndicate ever existed, but every time 
the story is revived it fires the imagina- 
tion of a certain type of would-be-in- 


vestor, a certain type of would-be- 
speculator-for-the-long-pull and a mis- 
cellaneous following of those of small 
means who are ill-fitted to assume mar- 
ket operations which from the very 
nature of the risk should be backed 
by almost unlimited capital. 


LAST REVIVAL. 


The last time this story was revived 
was in the spring of last year. A cer- 
tain investors’ agency which makes a 
business of market letters told the 
wormeaten story so cleverly and plaus- 
ibly that it did its work intentionally 
or unintentionally. There was pointed 
out that there were a number of “cats 
and dogs” in the railroads, also a 
number in the industrial and miscel- 
laneous group, which should be pur- 
chased and put away for the subse- 
quent advance which was almost sure 
to follow. 

The railroads were to be put back 
upon a solid basis of credit by the 
magic of gigantic gross earnings which 
were then being reported because of 
our general prosperity following the 
war orders from Europe. The indus- 
trial concerns were then supposed to 
be making big money either from war 
orders or from the effect of war or- 
ders on their business. 

In view of subsequent events, and in 
comparison with present prices, these 
classes of stocks appear to have 
fetched fancy prices for those who had 


Dividend Issues 
By LOCKWOOD BARR 


them to sell to those who were con- 
verted to the belief of their rosy future. 
What is more: there is not much pros- 
pect that at any time in the near fu- 
ture these “cats and dogs” will again 
mount to the high prices of last year. 

These are war times, and there is no 
precedent from .which to draw paral- 
lels, but the inefficient and financially 
weak corporation, as well as the inef- 
ficient and weak individual, must make 
way for the efficient. 

It behooves the owners of securities 
which fall within the designation of 
“cats and dogs” to take stock, clean 
house and cast around for some favor- 
able opportunity to switch into high 
grade, sound dividend paying securities 
of known worth and demonstrated 
earning power. The difficulty is that 
the bulk of American securities have a 
par value of $100 and those of worth 
sell around that price or materially 
above. It is difficult to find dividend 
paying stocks of worth selling low 
enough to make on an even trade. 


SELL “CATS AND DOGS.” 


The next best thing is to sell the 
“cats and dogs” and put the proceeds 
into a fewer number of shares of the 
high grade issues. 

For instance, the owner of 100 shares, 
selling around $20, may realize, say, 
$2,000 from its sale. With that 
amount he may buy approximately 20 
shares of Great Northern, or Atchison, 
or Southern Pacific, or Steel common, 
or General Motors or United Cigar 
Stores, or more than 20 shares of 
Bethlehem or still more of Anaconda 
or American Smelting & Refining com- 
mon. 

For every point that his “pup” would 
move, these higher grade active stocks, 
which possess some degree of risk and 
are speculative in that sense, will move 
five to ten points in the same length 
of time. And in addition, these stocks 
pay dividends and promise to continue 
to disburse something. The dividends 
may be used to write down their cost 
or to offset the loss involved in the 
switch. As to the loss, it may be util- 
ized either in part or in full, as atten- 


‘dant circumstances permit, by writing 


it into one’s income tax report for 
this year. That possibility should not 
be neglected, for many of our richest 
are going to make full use of their 
losses in the stock market in this 
fashion. 

For the man of small means, whose 
purchases are less than 100 shares, then 
the same plan is advisable, even if in 
making the switch the proceeds will 
purchase but one share of some 
meritorious issue. In fact, since 
whatever money the man of small 
means has involved in such an uncom- 
fortable position is relatively of very 
much more importance to him than 
the market operations of his more for- 


tunate fellow, such a plan should lift 
a heavy load of worry from-his mind. 


INVESTMENT ISSUES SAFE. 


If one were tired of his speculative 
fiascos—and more and more those who 
have small sums involved are becoming 
disgusted with their attempt to find a 
quick road to riches—then there are 
many strictly investment issues which 
should make a satisfactory lodging 
place for funds now employed in “cats 
and dogs.” 

There are, for instance, the high 
grade industrial preferred stocks which 
yield at current prices between 6% 
and 714% and offer a large maximum 
of safety. However, they do not offer 
much chance to recoup losses, since 
their market movements as to price 
are limited upward as well as down- 
ward. In this group may be mentioned 
these preferred stocks: U. S. Steel, 
General Chemical, P. Lorillard, Liggett 
& Myers, United Cigar Store, Amer- 
ican Tobacco, Bethlehem new 8% pre- 
ferred and Bethlehem old 7% preferred, 
American Smelting & Refining, Amer- 
ican Locomotive, U. S. Industrial AlI- 
cohol, General Motors, National Bis- 
cuit, Central Leather and others. 

Here is what one man has done with 
his “cats and dogs.” He is the pos- 
sessor of a goodly number of real in- 
vestment issues and he has cleaned 
house. These “cats and dogs” he took 
on as a flyer, and, of course, paid high- 
er prices for them than they are now 
selling for. He sold 100 shares of Kan- 
sas City Southern at 18 and 100 shares 
of Submarine Boat at 17. The pro 
ceeds he put into British-American To 
bacco at 16 and Anglo-American Oil at 
18, getting 100 shares of each. He also 
sold 25 Colorado Southern, 100 Denve: 
& Rio Grande pfd, 100 Lee Tire, 50 
Seaboard Air Line preferred, 100 
American Malt common, and 75 Amer- 
ican Hide & Leather common. From 
these six he derived a little over $7,000 
and put that money into such high 
grade dividend stocks as have been 
outlined above, buying in lots of five 
shares. 


SELL OUT OLD STOCKS. 


The par value of the British-Amer 
ican and the Anglo-American Oil i 
£1, or nominally $5, and the stocks 
are selling in dollars a share. The 
former company is the British branc': 
of the old American Tobacco, whic! 
was split off at dissolution, and th- 
latter concern occupies the same po- 
sition with regard to the Standard O'! 
Co. of New Jersey. Both are pro:- 
perous concerns even under war cor- 
ditions, taxes, etc., which govern ther. 
being British concerns. Their chici 
market is in this country and they have 
admirable dividend records and estab- 
lished earning power. 

This man in making his switch has 
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$35,355,100. 





WILLIAM A. NASH, 


Chairman 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


The closing of the subscriptions to the Second Liberty 
Loan enables us to report to our friends the gratifying 
fact that through their exertions this Bank handled 56,958 


individual subscriptions, including our own, amounting to 


We extend our heartiest thanks to all who have co- 
operated with us in this Loan, and especially we desire to 
recognize the services of our officers and clerical staff 
whose labors have been very heavy, and have been given 


as a Patriotic Contribution to the success of the Loan. 


WALTER E. FREW, 
President 








benefitted himself to the extent that 
where before this $7,000 was -non-pro- 

ictive of income, it now will average 
him between 64% and 744%, and in 


these times of high cost of living any’ 


additional income is welcome. This 
nan figures that he will make good 
part of his loss by reducing the pay- 
ment he will have to make under the 
income tax; that he might have had 
to wait until doom’s day for his old lot 
of stocks to have come back to what 
they cost him, if they ever came back; 
that each year he held them the money 
was worth 6% and as the stocks paid 
nothing, he would have to add that 
much to their cost; that now he may in 
time recoup some part of his loss and 
that he has some dividends with which 
to cut down this loss. 

He says he has a load lifted off his 
mind and recommends to others who 
may find themselves in his fix that a 
thorough housecleaning of the safe de- 
posit vault will save box rent, and 
whatever loss maybe incurred will in 


good part be compensated for in other 
directions. 





When the New York bankers began 
to organize a Liberty Bond selling 
machine application was made to 
Washington for the release of con- 
scripted bond salesmen. The govern- 
ment agreed to loan them for this 
important work. Twenty-six were 
requisitioned from “somewhere” on 
Long Island and turned loose in New 
York. Their success was notable, par- 
ticularly in the foreign quarters, where 
the soldier provided an_ irresistible 
argument, and no financially sound 
alien was allowed to escape. This is 
the first time on record that Uncle 
Sam solicited loans by the aid of the 
men who carry the bayonet. The 
twenty-six sold more bonds than a 
thousand or two civilian salesmen. 

** & 

The secret of success in life is to 
be ready for opportunity when it 
comes.—Disraeli. 





The Real Estate Educator 
By F. M. PAYNE—New Edition 
A book for hustling Real Estate 
N g Real Est 





and every man who owns, sells, 
rents or ponase real estate of any 
kind. ““Don’ts’” in Real Estate 
ay ~ ll Specific Lezal Ferme 





The New 1916 Edition contains 
The Torrens System of Registra- 
tion, Avaliable U. S. Lands for 
Homesteads. The A. B. C.’s of 
Realty. 


Workmen's Compensation Act, Roe 


Estate, 
a pos Public or “Gomelasioner 
and other Useful in- 


120 Broadway, New York 
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JOHN H. PATTERSON’S REMARKABLE CAREER 


(Continued from page 236.) 


-istration for another year or two, de- 
moralizing the whole organization, Mr. 
Patterson was induced to plead guilty 
to the technical charge of “conspiring” 
to build up a monopoly, a business 
policy which Mr. Patterson had all 
along contended he was entitled to 
follow by reason of his exclusive 
patent rights. 

Mr. Patterson declared to me that 
only the consciousness that he was 
doing constructive work and setting 
an example to other employers in the 
treatment of workmen impelled him 
to struggle on against both labor and 
governmental obstacles after he had 
all the money he needed for his per- 
sonal and family requirements. 


THE DAYTON FLOOD. 


To the American public the crown- 
ing achievement of John H. Patterson 
was that which won him the title “The 
Saviour of Dayton,” on that memor- 
able day and night of March 25-26, 
1913, when the greater part of the city 
was flood-swept and laid under as much 
as seventeen feet of water. 

It was Patterson who, hours before 
the flood came, Ly teleplone, by tele- 
graph, by horseback, by automobile, 
by foot messenger, by every means 
of communication that could be im- 
pressed, aroused the whole city to its 
impending danger and gave instruc- 
tions how to prepare for the coming 
avalanche of water. It was Patterson, 
too, who summoned his executive and 
other force to Industrial Hall, mounted 
the stage, and showing his famous 
pyramidical chart illustrating the or- 
ganization of the company, announced: 
“I declare the National Cash Register 
Company out of commission and I pro- 
claim the Citizens’ Relief Association.” 
With a piece of-charcoal he sketched 
a diagram of the Relief Association, 
naming a head for each division of the 
work and instructing them how to 
proceed. 

From the Patterson factory came 
rafts and boats—constructed of ma- 
terials taken from his immense lumber 
yards—at the rate of one every seven 
minutes. 


SAVES MANY LIVES. 


By common assent Patterson became 
the acknowledged dictator of the 
whole rescue work. Never did mili- 
tary general direct forces with more 
skill, with more rapidity or to more 
effect. So brilliantly did he command 
that when General Wood, commander 
of the U. S. Army, and Secretary of 
War Garrison rushed to the scene and 
viewed the functioning of the Patter- 
son emergency machine they an- 
nounced: “We can no nothing beyond 
what you are doing.” 

A faint glimmer of what Dayton 
underwent may be derived. from the 
fact that in one improvised maternity 
hospital twenty-nine children were 
born during that terrible night. 

To describe John H. Patterson’s 
personality would require pages. His 
business methods and his whole mode 
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of life are novel. His brain works 
night and day. At his bedside are 
pencil and pad on which he commits 
ideas the instant they enter his head. 
To his secretary he dictates dozens of 
orders every morning to be trans- 
mitted to different heads of depart- 
ments. These orders are pasted on 
large charts, one for each department, 
and not until an instruction has been 
carried out is a broad red line drawn 
through it. By turning the charts, con- 
structed like swinging doors, Mr. Pat- 
terson can see at a glance any order 
that has not been obeyed. I noticed 
one without a red line although it 
dated back several months. It read: 
“Make nine hole golf courses into 





YOUR FUTURE 


A clerk can be an order taker 
or a salesman. 

He can remain a clerk ali his 
life, or he can own a store of 
his own some day. 

Everything he does or thinks 
every day helps to decide whicl: 
it shall be. 

Decide today to climb high. 
—N. C. R’s “Talk to Clerks.” 











eighteen hole golf course.” I remarked 
upon it. 

“That is now being done,” I was in- 
formed—an eighteen hole golf course 
for the use primarily of Mr. Patter- 
son’s employees. 

He is an originator and an admirer 
of mottoes and his whole plant is hung 
with placards of wisdom and inspira- 
tion. These are frequently changed. 


EATS NO MEAT OR FISH 


Mr. Patterson rises regularly at 6:30, 
indulges in a glass of hot water for 
breakfast, works like a battering ram 
until noon, lunches on some fruit or 
vegetables, takes a nap for a couple of 
hours and spends the remainder of the 
day as his fancy dictates. For dinner 
he eats nuts, fruits and vegetables. For 
years he has not tasted meat or fish or 
fowl. His home is a quaint, unpre- 
tentious, old-fashioned, delightful place 
on the top of a hill overlooking the 
plant and formerly owned by his an- 
cestors. He has a grown-up son and 
daughter. The former is vice-presi- 
dent of the company, and, until her re- 
cent marriage, the daughter had an 
office at the factory and directed the 
welfare work of the women’s depart- 
ment. a 

Almost singlehandedly John H. Pat- 
terson, following the flood, reorganized 


the civic administration of Dayton. 


The City Manager plan instituted 
there has been notably successful—but 
how long politics and politicians can 
be held at arm’s length is a question. 
One indisputable fact is that Dayton 
is now better governed than ever be- 


fore and that the taxpayers receive 
larger value for their money. Mr. Pat- 
terson, diplomatically, does not try-to 
dominate or domineer the administra- 
tion, having learned by experience that 
able-bodied citizens of a free republic 
abhor even the most benevolent efforts 
of that kind. Nevertheless his influ- 
ence, his example and his ideals have 
been a potent factor in elevating the 
conduct of the city’s affairs. Indeed, 
he has been the thinker and inspirer 
in all such activities as industrial wel- 
fare, public recreation and co-opera- 
tive health promotion. To a seer’s 
vision he has wedded the qualities of 
a doer; his gift of imagination is 
equaled only by his energy and get-it- 
doneness. His inborn masterfulness, 
at times resented by others in earlier 
days, has been mellowed by experience. 
SUCCESS RECIPE. 


“T feel,” he told me, “that I have only 
a few more years to live and my main 
object in life now is to influence 
others, especially employers, to have 
more consideration for their workers, 
for after he has a competence, money 
can do nothing satisfying for a man’s 
own wants. It is useful only in en- 
abling him to do good. I would rather 
spend money to bring my fellow beings 
out into the open, into God’s sunshine, 
and enavle them to enjoy the beauties 
of nature than hoard great wealth for 
my children.” 

I cannot even touch upon the extent 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany’s business, with its branches and 
agents in every part of the world, ex- 
cept to mention that it employs more 
than 10,000 people throughout the 
world, produces some 60,000 machines 
per annum and has sold more than 
1,800,000 registers to merchants in 
every civilized country in the world. 

I asked Mr. Patterson for some sug- 
gestions for the attainment of success, 
and this is what he laid down: 

“Learn to overcome difficulties while 
young. The farm is the best school, 
for it teaches the fundamentals of suc- 
cess, namely: 

“1. Hard work. 

“2. Common sense. 

“3. Good habits. 

“4, Practical experience. 

“5 The value of a dollar.” 


A brief account of a unique 
convention of the wives of Na- 
tional Cash Register Company 
salesman from all parts of the 
United States is printed else- 
where in this issue. 





There are many attorneys, but few 
lawyers; many doctors, but few physi- 
cians; many pedagogues but few teach- 
ers; many store-keepers but few mer- 
chants. Our country has reached the 
stage where it will pay any price for 
excellence. It is able and willing to 
do it. There are more ten-thousand- 
dollar jobs than there are ten-thou- 
sand-dollar men to take them. First 
secure excellence, then’ set your price; 
the world will pay it—Leslie.M. Shaw. 





CURRENT OPINION 


We of America, it :s conceded, know 
how to make money, and we will prove 
that we know how to make war, 
whole-hearted, resolute war; war that 
means organization, machinery, sci- 
ence; war that méans men by the 
million and money by the billion; war 
that means heartbreakings, ruined 
hopes, a little glory perhaps, a certain 
self-respect, a world that men can 
grow in. The business man can prove 
his loyalty more surely in fixing prices, 
in marking down the shoe-lace, the 
loaf of bread, the hatchet, the coat, 
the beefsteak, all the commonplace 
things of life, than in any other way.— 
Secretary Lane. 

* * * 


Every dollar of reserve carried with 
the Federal Reserve Banks adds to 
their power to maintain sound and 
healthy conditions, to respond to any 
demands which may be made upon 
them and to help our country win its 
fight for liberty and a safe and last- 
ing peace.—Governor Harding. 

* * OF 


The future peace of the world will 
depend upon the perfection of an 
understanding between the United 
States and the British Empire. The 
all-important thing is that the Gov- 
ernment should assist in the develop- 
ment of the maximum productive ca- 
pacity of the nation, that it should 
direct the productive capacity into 
channels suitable for war, and should 
restrict entirely the consumption of 
luxuries, and, as far as possible, of 
everything else required by the ordi- 
nary civil population—R. H. Brand. 

* * * + 


When people lend money to the 
Government they provide the money 
needed to pay for their subscription 
in various ways. The best way is that 
they should deny themselves comforts 
and luxuries and instead of using their 
money to command goods and ser- 
vices for themselves, they should get 
out of the market for them, and not 
compete, but hand over the power to 
command these goods and services to 
the Government, which uses them for 
war needs.—Hon. Basil P. Blackett. 

* * * 


The price of flour will become lower 
than the present figure of $10.85 a 
barrel, due to the excellent crop to be 
milled, and feed prices also will drop, 
says John Pillsbury of Minneapolis. 

* * * 


One chain of 5 and 10 cent stores in 
1913 exceeded the total export busi- 
ness of the whole German coal-tar in- 
dustry throughout the world by $11,- 
000.000. One mail order house in the 
same year did more business than all 
the German color plants together. and 
the total dividend payments in 1913 of 
all the dyestuff manufacturers in Ger- 
many was on y half of a special divi- 
dend of one mail order house in the 
United States. In 1913 the entire Ger- 
man color industry paid $11,000,000 in 
dividends, while the Ford Motor Car 
Company, with one standardized pro- 
duct, did a greater annual business ' 
than all the German coal-tar plants 
together, with their 1,200 different pro- 
ducts, and earned four times their com- 
bined dividends while paying three 
times their wages. If Germany special- 
zed in this branch of chemical industry 
it was merely because she did not have 

. same opportunities for enlisting in 
other. felds of enterprise—Dr. L. H. 
Baekeland. , ; 
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Mountain 
Electric Travel 








The Dream of Years Realized 





Prophecy has been crystallized into 
fact—the future has become today— the 
age of electric railroading is here. 


Giant electric locomotives whose only fuel is the 
limitless power generated by mountain catar- 
acts haul the heavy steel trains of the ‘‘St. Paul 
Road’’ across the great mountain ranges of 


the northwest. 


651 Miles Electrified 


Through the Belt, Rocky and Bitter 
Root mountains for 440 miles elec- 
tricity has super: steam as 
motive power—and soon the 
puffing locomotive will yield its 
place to the electric giant in the 
Cascade mountains in Washing- 
ton, as the work of electrifying 


the 211 miles through this range 
is well under way. 

When you travel to Butte, Spokane, 
Seatile, Tacoma, Portland and 
other Pacific Northwest cities en- 
joy a smokeless, cinderless, nqjse- 
less trip through the mountains 
over the modern electric way — the 


CHICAGO 


Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Send for electrificatian literature giving full particulars of 
this stupendous achievement — address 


F. A. MILLER, Passenger Traffic Mgr., CHICAGO 


LALA 


The administrative expenses of the 
Red Cross are more than met by the 
dues of its members. The money con- 
tributed for relief goes for relief. The 
value of the time the women of the 
United States will contribute to the 
Red Cross within the next twelve 
months, figured on the basis of plans 
already made, has been estimated by 
experts to amount to at least $36,- 
400,000.. In all our work our own army 
and navy come first. If this war goes 
on another year, the United States 
will probably have a million men 
fighting for the liberty of America in 
a country three thousand miles from 
home. Certainly those men must have 
the best that we can give—Henry P. 
Davison. 
* * * 

‘Our Government should receive the 
first call upon all petroleum: produced, 


either for itself or as it may desig- 
nate for the use of our allies in their 
conduct of the war. It has been rec- 
ognized that the Government require- 
ments should have absolute prece- 
dence and that no consideration of 
costs, convenience, or selfish interest 
should interfere with our giving the 
Government everything it asks of us. 
—A,. C. Bedford, 


It is most refreshing that in eighteen 
weeks the United States reached the 
point in war savings problem only 
reached by Great Britain after eigh- 
teen months of strife—Hon. Basil P. 
Blackett. 

* * * 

Shipping and shipbuildin 
with an aggregate capital of 
000,000 were chartered 
States last month... . 


companies 
about $19,- 
in the United 
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R. R. Securities Fall 
$1,400,000,000 


By JAMES SPEYER 


The depreciation in railroad securi- 
ties since the first of January, until a 
month ago, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange, has amounted to over 
$1,400,000,000. During that one month it 
has increased very considerably. This 
calculation leaves out entirely the rail- 
roads in process of reorganization. 
The increased cost of capital is shown 
in the decreased prices on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

At the beginning of the war there 
were eighteen railroad stocks listed on 
the Exchange which sold enough above 
par to enable the railroads to finance 
by the issue of common stock. That 
number has now shrunk to eight. 
There are only eight railroad stocks 
selling sufficiently enough above par 
to enable the companies to finance by 
the issue of common stock. 

If they cannot finance by the issue 
of common stock they must issue 
bonds and fixed obligations. The con- 
sequence of that is perfectly clear in 
the loan market. If the situation is 
not changed it will lead to insolvency. 

I believe that the time has come to 
speak out and show clearly how very 
serious, not only for the owners of 
railroad securities, but for the country 
as a whole, this present condition is. 
Some of the railroad officials have 
hesitated to explain how serious the 
‘outlook is, because they thought they 
would hurt the credit of the company 
still more by giving the facts. 

I am perfectly convinced that if the 
American people understand the situ- 
ation, and see what is threatening, not 
only the owners of railroad securities, 
but the National Treasury, through 


the income tax, we will get the relief. 


It should be stated clearly and not 
understated. 
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posted on the Standard Oil stocks 
our Booklet and Weekly Sum- 
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SUBS EN BLOC 
OLD STOCK 


Our Statistical Department is 
prepared to give expert advice 
regarding investment in these 
securities. 


CARL H.PFORZHEIMER&CO, 
DEALERS IN STANDARD OIL SECURITIES 
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“Hurry-Up” Letters 

How Money Is Collected 

Letters to Ladies 

Professional Letters 


How to Acquire an Easy Style 
in Letter Writing 


Two Kinds of Letters—Buying 
and Selling 


When to Write a Long Letter 
and When to Write a Short 
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SHORT COURSE IN ENGLISH : 


Minimum Essentials of Punc- 
tuation 


Minimum Essentials of Gram- 
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How To Do 
Business 


By Letter 


By SHERWIN CODY 


This is the most complete and practically help- 
ful manual of how business is done today in mod- 
ern business offices, with all the little details of 
correctness, style, usage, forms, netuation and 
grammar, infused throughout with the spirit of 
a, advertising appeal that Brings Dollars to 

e « 


Sherwin Cody, the author, is America’s first 
and best-known authority on “How to Write Let- 
ters and Advertisements That Pull,” “How to Deal 
with Human Nature in Business,” “How to Use 
Words so as to Make People Do Things.” At the 
same time, he is a practical educator and knows 
how to make stenographers, clerks, office boys 
and also business managers learn the knack of 
writing successful and correct. letters. 


The book contains 125 Model Letters of all kinds, 
from applications for positions to Letters That 
Have Really Pulled Business. Poor letters are 
criticised in detail and rewritten as model letters. 
The student is shown how to talk in a letter, how 
to write to ladies, how to write professional let- 
ters, how to soothe angry customers, how to col- 
lect money, how to solicit business, how te write 
advertisements and social and official forms. 
Notes under the letters call attention to hundreds 
of points never gathered in any other book—points 
that only a business man would think of, though 
they come up every day in the office. Common 
business forms (checks, notes, drafts, bank depus- 
its, etc.) are illustrated and explained. Pustal 
customs and regulations are up to date. 


The “Minimum Essentials of Punctuation” helped 
the foreign manager of Armour’s to get the prac- 
tical elements of thiS subject and the “knack of 
dving it” in only five stiff lessons. This is the 
first treatment of genuine business punctuation in 
very simple form—the thing that should have been 
taught you in school but wasn’t. One large class 
in only ten hours improved from 47% average to 
80% uverage. 


The “Minimum Essentials of Correct English” 
(Grammar) give the plane form and the wrong 
form, with hundreds of illustrations SO YOU CAN 
SEE how the principle works rather than depend 
on analysis. The 30 stenographers at Mandel’s 
Department Store (Chicago) in only eight lessons 
improved from 70% to 90% average. 


Strong cloth binding, 240 pages. 
Pin a dollar bill to your card or letterhead and mail at our risk to 
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Partly owing to the high price, this 
country’s exports of silver for the 
seven months ending with August, 
which were $51,768,000, were not only 
$10,600,000 more than in the same 
months of 1916 and $19,500,000 more 
than in 1915, but were the largest for 
the period in the country’s history. 

* * * 

The total exports from the United 
States to Russia have grown from $10.- 
060,000 in the fiscal year 1900 to $18,- 
000,000 in 1910, $23,000,000 in 1912, $26,- 
000,000 in 1913, and $31,000,006 in the 
Sscal year 1914. In 1915 the exports to 
Russia jumped to $61,000,000; in 1916, 
§310,000,000, and in the fiscal year 1917, 
$558,584,000. 

* * * 

The article on Henry L. Doherty, en- 

titled “Dropping the Easy Job and 


Tackling the Tough One,” which :p- 
peared in the October issue of the 
American Magazine, has been reprinied 
in booklet form for investment dealers 
to distribute to clients who might be 
interested. 

x * * 

Automobile exports in the 1917 fiscal 
year, ended June 30, totaled $90,958,243, 
composed of $42,337,315 worth of com- 
mercial vehicles and $48,620,928 of pas- 
senger cars. In the preceding year 
the ‘otal was larger (it was the record 
year), being $97,465,811, composed of 

295,548 of trucks and $40,660,263 of 
passenger cars. 
* * * 


Efficiency is the best way to get the 
most work done in the right way, 10 
the shortest time, and with the lcast 
effort. . 
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The Most Inspiring Book Published in 25 Years 
Personal Intimate Stories of America’s Business Giants 


More fascinat- 
ing than 
fiction. 

The careers 
of these 

fifty men: 


Armour, J. Ogden 
Baker, George F. 
Bedford, A. C. 
Bell, Alexander Graham 
Carnegie, Andrew 
Davison, H. P. 
Dollar, Robert 
Douglas, W. L. 
Duke, James B. 

Du Pont, T. Coleman 
Eastman, George 
Edison, Thomas A. 
Farrell, James A. 
Ford, Henry 
Forgan, James B. 
Frick, Henry C. 
Gary, Elbert H. 
Gaston, William A. 
Goethals, George W. 
Guggenheim, Daniel 
Hammond, John Hays 
Heckscher, August 
Hepburn, A. Barton 
Insull, Samuel 
Kahn, Otto H. 
Keith, Minor C. 
Kingsley, Darwin P 
McCormick, Cyrus H 
Morgan, J. P. 
Nichols, William H 
Patterson, John H 
Perkins, George W. 
Reynolds, George M 
Rockefeller, John D. 
Rosenwald, Julius 
Ryan, John D. 
Schiff, Jacob H. 
Schwab, Charles M 
Shedd, John G. 
Simmons, E. C. 
Speyer, James 
Stillman, James 
Vail, Theodore N 
Vanderbilt, Cornelius 
Vanderlip, Frank A 
Warburg, Paul M. 
Willys, John N. 
Wilson, Thomas 3. 
Woolworth, F. W. 
Archbold, John D. 


ORDER 
YOUR 
COPY 
TODAY 


500 Pages; 50 Full Page Illustrations 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth with Gold Decorations. 
\ $3.00 a Copy Postpaid. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
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